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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpEcIAL EpvucaTIon 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIoNn AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. : 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, and Lafore. 

Also present: Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, and Charles 
Backstrom, research assistant to subcommittee. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Commissioner, and your associates, 
to welcome you back before our Subcommittee on Special Education 
to report on the progress you have made in administering the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

For the benefit of our visitors, I should like to say that we have 
already, on February 19 and 20, held a similar hearing. It is a part 
of the duty of congressional committees, as set out in rule 11 of the 
House of Representatives, to oversee the administration of the legis- 
lation within their jurisdiction. 

We are taking this duty seriously. 

We hope to have the opportunity from time to time in the future 
also to hear additional reports on how you are progressing in adminis- 
tering this far-reaching new program of assistance to education. 

Since you were last here, Mr. Commissioner, we have won a major 
victory, I think, for the National Defense Education Act in getting 
restored on the floor of the House all of the funds requested by the 
Administration as a supplemental appropriation for the year 1959. 
I understand that likewise the Senate has approved that sum of 
$75,300,000, and that while the bill has not been finally passed, it is 
ready to go to conference between the two Houses, and the conference 
will be on matters not related to the National Defense Education Act. 
The matters relating to the National Defense Education Act are not 
in dispute. 

This will, of course, mean an additional $75,300,000 for the rest of 
this fiscal year, to be added to the $40 million you received last fall. 

[ realize that you have not yet had the money pass through your 
hands. Unfortunately, consideration of the supplemental appropri- 
ation act by the conference committee has been delayed by the 
regular appropriations bills. I hope the supplemental will soon be 
forthcoming. I am sure this delay has caused complications in ad- 
ministering the act that are hard for people in the field to understand. 
We regret this very much. We appreciate the forbearance of people 
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throughout the profession, who are putting up with the inevitable 
problems of getting a program like this underway. 

I am also pleased that the House has already acted upon your 
request for fiscal 1960; giving you the full $150 million which the 
President recommended, and I think you are to be commended on 
the language of the Appropriations Committee report, which said: 

The Office of Education is certainly to be complimented for the expeditious 
way that it has inaugurated this vast and complex new program. 

Now, Mr. Derthick, you may proceed. Perhaps you would like to 
introduce your associates, although most of them have been here 
before. Perhaps you would like to have each of them in turn give a 
brief report on what has been done under the titles they are responsible 
for, and then give us an opportunity to ask questions before moving 
on‘to the next title, if that meets with your general approval. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION; MR. JOHN F. HUGHES, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER; DR. HOMER D. BABBIDGE, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL 
AID BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION; DR. JOHN R. 
LUDINGTON, DIRECTOR, AID TO STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOLS 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS; 
DR. JAMES E. GIBBS, JR., CHIEF, STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM SEC- 
TION, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BRANCH, DIVISION OF STATE 
AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS; DR. ROY M. HALL, ASSISTANT, 
COMMISSIONER FOR STATISTICS AND RESEARCH SERVICES; 
DR. JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION; DR. ARTHUR HARRIS, DIRECTOR OF 
FIELD SERVICES; DR. W. PARKER, CHIEF OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE DEVELOPMENT; AND DR. PETER MUIRHEAD, CHIEF OF 
STUDENT LOAN SECTION 


Dr. Dertuicx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. I want to say that the sense of responsibility 
and partnership that your committee has felt for this act since its 
passage has been the greatest single source of encouragement to those 
of us charged with the responsibility of administration. And we 
welcome your partnership very cordially. It is an event of much 
gratification to us, this privilege of coming back periodically on your 
call to report on problems aad progress. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, we hope that this experience will be one 
that will be repeated again and again, because it gives us so much 
encouragement, and is of concrete assistance to us to have you under- 
stand our problems and help us interpret what the issues are and what 
the needs are. 

We are very much gratified by the approval you have given us, and 
the guidance, and also we have been encouraged by the action of the 
House and the Senate in the matter of appropriations. And we, too, 
are quite anxious that the money will actually be at hand. 

We anticipate, of course, no difficulty whatsoever, and we have 
given the educational agencies and institutions across the country 
every assurance that we possibly can so that they will move along in 
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the program. And yet, there are certain particulars in which we shall 
be handicapped in getting the money well placed and used, in view of 
the shortness of time before the end of the fiscal year. And I speak of 
appropriations for 1959. We do not anticipate that that will be a 
serious problem, though it will be evident in a few instances. We shall, 
then, Mr. Chairman, proceed as you have suggested and take up the 
act title by title. I shall introduce the members of our staff, here, 
who have key responsibilities. We did not bring quite as many here 
today as we did for our first report, but I think that we have the 
people who are possessed of the knowledge and the information and 
the answers to your questions. 

I think I shall first introduce Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., who is 
head and Director of the Financial Aid Branch in the Division of 
Higher Education. Dr. Babbidge will enlist some of his immediate 
colleagues. He has two here today with him, Dr. Parker and Dr. 
Muirhead. I think they are following the Biblical injunction of 
waiting to be invited to sit at the table, but they are here. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask Dr. Parker and Dr. Muirhead: Will you 
not come up? 

Is that everybody? 

Dr. Dertuicx. That is everybody occupying key roles that we felt 
you would need today. 

Now may I ask Dr. Babbidge to make a brief introductory state- 
ment about progress of the programs under his supervision. 

Dr. Bassipce. Mr. Chairman, there have been two important 
developments in the student loan program since our last appearance 
before this committee. Both concerned measures we have taken to 
assure a fair distribution of loan funds among the participating 
institutions. 

As I explained last time, the limited funds initially available for the 
loan program, together with the astounding acceptance of the pro- 
gram by colleges and universities, resulted in the granting of inade- 
quate allocations to many institutions. We were very much aware 
that some imbalances in the distribution of the funds had occurred. 

Consequently, we sent a letter to the presidents of about 300 
colleges and universities, suggesting they reduce their requests for 
fiscal year 1959 loan funds, so that the supplemental funds could be 
distributed more evenly to other institutions in their respective 
States. Each of these 300 institutions had originally submitted a per- 
student request in excess of 75 percent of the requests in that State. 
Tam happy to report to you that virtually all of these institutions have 
voluntarily reduced their requests, and as a consequence the other 
institutions participating in this program may expect to receive more 
substantial and more balanced supplemental allocations. 

Institutional allotments already have been calculated. Award 
letters are all prepared, and announcements will go out the instant 
funds are appropriated. 

Quite apart from any considerations of equity among participating 
institutions, Mr. Chairman, I think this committee will take pleasure 
in knowing that our office already has received some 13,000 signed 
copies of the affidavit and oath form, indicating that at least that 
number of boys and girls already are being assisted by the national 
defense student loan funds. 

Mr. Elliott. You have received 13,000 already? 
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Dr. Bassiper. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, do the institutions understand that additional 
moneys are in process of being appropriated? 

Dr. Bassipae. I am confident they do, Mr. Chairman. We have 
been in quite steady communication with all the participating 
institutions. 

Mr. Exuiorrt. I think that is important to know, for them to know 
that the funds are on the way, that they are temporarily enmeshed 
a = legislative process, but I am confident that we will have such 

unds. 

By the way, how much is contained for loans in the $75,300,000? 

Dr. BassipGe. $25 million. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, do you have a list of institutions and the 
manner in which that money will be distributed among the institu- 
tions when you have it? 

Dr. Bassipce. The institutional allotments have been calculated, 
Mr. Chairman, and they are available. I did not bring them with 
me today. 

Mr. Exurorr. Would there be any reason why we could not put 
them in this report? 

Dr. BassipGe. Only this possible complication, Mr. Chairman: 
That between now and the time the supplemental funds are finally 
voted by the Congress, if any one college withdraws, all of the funds 
allotted to institutions in that State must be recalculated. For this 
reason we have not specifically announced to the institutions what 
their allotments would be, because they may change. 

Dr. Dertuicx. May I address myself to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
confer with Dr. Babbidge at the same time? 

If we submitted this for the record with the proper footnote, or 
explanatory footnote, do you see objection to that? 

Dr. Baspiper. No. You would not raise any false hopes, because 
if institutions did withdraw, the effect would be to increase rather 
than decrease the allotments to other participating institutions. So 
I see no real danger or harm from a program point of view in making 
that list of institutional allotments a part of the record. 

Dr. Derruicx. Then we will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


U.S. DepartTMeNT or Heartu, Epucation, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 
Titte II—NatTionat Derense StupENT LOAN PROGRAM 
1959 SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOCATIONS TO INSTITUTIONS 


In anticipation of early congressional approval of a 1959 supplemental appro- 
priation of $24.5 million for this program, steps have been taken to determine the 
amount of these moneys that, under the terms of the statute, might be allocated 
to each of the participating institutions. 

Immediately following congressional approval of this appropriation and other 
required approvals for its obligation, official allocation award letters will be for- 
warded to all participating institutions. 

May 13, 1959. 


Cali 
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Alabama: 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal 
Alabama College, Montevallo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Alabama State College, Montgomery 
Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham 
Florence State College, Florence 
Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville 
Judson College, Marion 
Livingston State College, Livingston 
Miles College, Birmingham 
Daniel Payne College, Birmingham 
Sacred Heart College, Cullman 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa. ----.-...----- « FO2 2a rT ge 
Talladega College, Talladega 
Troy State College, Troy 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
University of Alabama, University 
Alaska: 
University of Alaska, College 
Arizona: 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix.._._._--------- 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Arizona State College, Tempe 
Grand Canyon College, Phoenix 
Phoenix College, Phoenix 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
Arkansas: 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Heights _ - 
Arkansas College, Batesville 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 
Arkansas State College, State College_.____..-.-..----------- 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 
Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith 
Harding College, Searcy 
Henderson State Tonchers College, Arkadelphia 
Hendrix College, Conway 
John Brown niversity, ‘Siloam Springs 
Little Rock University, Little Rock 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock 
Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge 
Southern State College, Magnolia 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
California: 
Art Center School, The, Los Angeles 
Asuse Coeet, AMR. 6.nccecsauqenntict J PO eee Te 
Bakersfield College, Bakersfield 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 
7 ‘alifornia College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 
California College of Chiropody, San Francisco 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 
California Western University, San Diego 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 
Chapman College, Orange 
Chico State College, Chico 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles. .........-------------- 
City College of San Francisco, San Francisco 
Claremont Graduate School, Claremont 
Coalinga College, Coalinga 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 
College of San Mateo, San Mateo 
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California—C ontinued 
College of the Sequoias, Visalia 
Contra Costa College, San Pablo 
Diablo Valley College, Concord 
El Camino College, El Camino 
Foothills Junior College, Mountain View 
Fresno State College, Fresno_- 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco_____..._____-_- £53848 sbhiz« 
Humboldt State College, Arcata 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles____..........-.------ 
La Sierra College, Arlington 
La Verne College, LaVerne 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 
Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles_____-..-_-_-_- 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Science, Los Angeles _ 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles_________...---- 
Marymount College, Los Angeles_____.__......-..----------- 
Menlo College, Menlo Park. -_-______..----------- geben 3 aed 
Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 
Oakland City College, Oakland 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa 
Pacific Union College, Angwin 
Palomar College, San Marcos_-___.._..-------- mele ote3ss a 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena 
Pasadena College, Pasadena 
Reedley College, Reedley 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento_ 
St. Mary’s College of California, St. Mary’s 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park 
San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino 
San Diego Junior College, San Diego___----___-- sinil.jneliotian 
San Diezo State College, San Diego 
San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge 
San Jose City College, San Jose 
San Jose State College, San Jose 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa 
Shasta College, Redding 
Sierra Junior College, Auburn 
Simpson Bible College, San Francisco __. 
Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa 
Stanford University, Stanford__-.......---.-------+- Bid HEL <3 
Stockton College, Stockton _ _ - 
Taft College, Taft___.__-_-_- 
University of California, 
University of California, 
University of California, - i i eer : 
University of California, Los Angeles____------ 
University of California, Riverside___- - - 
University of Californi: a, San Francisco Medical Ce nter, 
Francisco__- 
University of California, Santa Barbara _- 
University of Redlands, Redlands_ - - - - -- 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara ; 
University of Southern Califormia__.._.......-------- ate 
Ventura College, Ventura 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara 
Whittier College, Whittier__._._______- ate ne weld appalielese 
Yuba College, Marysville Valley 
Colorado: 
Adams prate nang Alamosa O tenmeyreal’ ) leuvinl «senbasn-tne 


IS OOD Oo 
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Delenada State fr Ang aa ley 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. .........-- ebb <needo- 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver 
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Colorado—Continued 
Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Durango $3, 608 
Lamar Junior College, Lamar 3, 447 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 13, 346 
Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction 5, 825 
Northeastern Junior College, Sterling 3, 785 
Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo 3, 349 
Regis College, Denver. 9, 060 
Trinidad State Junior C ‘ollege, Trinidad 7, 766 
University of Colorado, Boulder 75, 235 
University of Denver, Denver-__ -_- . : 53, 716 
Western College of Colorado, Gunnison_ - - - --_- 4 22, 651 
Connecticut: 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 9, 533 
Fairfield University, Fairfield 19, 788 
Hillyer College, Hartford ‘ 21, 473 
Mitchell College, New London 9, 289 
New Haven C ollege, New Haven_ 3, 651 
New Haven State Teachers C ollege, New Haven 23, 819 
> gy ery College, Hamdenv ou: 2209 1. 32 : : 20, 540 
Joseph College, West Hartford __- 6, 596 
Teac hers College of Connecticut, New Britain____- J : 20, 228 
Trinity College, Hartford a 22, 030 
Unive rsity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport. 69, 017 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Lets hs Se 4 34, 035 
Wesleyan University, Middletown - 29, 113 
Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic 7, 329 
Yale University, New Haven 46, 172 
Delaware: 
Delaware State College, Dover i 7, 826 
University of Delaware, Newark 8, 017 
District of Columbia: 
The American University. cnhgeemes o- lp. Feet. , 513 
Catholic University of America__- Secon Sees woee a , 375 
District of Columbia Teachers C ollege - or oS eo. , 093 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross ------.- pues ag 186 
Gallaudet College_.-.-_-- BUTI US Baio ls 7 , 349 
George Washington U niversity : , 560 
Georgetown University --__- - -- se oe , 655 
Howard University _ 25% sie Z : , 396 
Trinity College_-_--_-- : APL Ms , 344 
Florida: 
Barry College, Miami : OPE Cee ORS. Sete , 595 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach__ - , : , 888 
Central Florida Junior College, Ocala_ __ } agin , 146 
Florida Agricultural and Mee hi inical U niversity, Tallahassee__ - 797 
Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine_ 5, 544 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland___-_---. \ Ae : , 965 
Florida State University, Tallahassee _ _ _ - 2 agi 35 , 284 
Gibbs Junior College, St. Petersburg Aba +t , 657 
Howard Junior College, Ocala___ pocaet y 2, 649 
Jacksonville University, Jacksonv ile. fee: SF 3, 034 
Manatee Junior College, Bradenton : , 180 
North Florida Junior College, Madison__- x : : , 252 
Stetson University, De Land ize ae ae abo 30, 404 
University of Florida, Gainesville____ -- ee YY . 5, 395 
University of Miami, Coral Gables__- Bat, Dey , 263 
Georgia: 
Albany State College, Albany 5 atte Jae 9, 305 
Andrew Coilege, Cuthbert _ - P ; ite 501 
Atlanta University, Atlanta___- TES : / 254 
Berry College, Mount Be ey... ee Ay? ace iz2 , 643 
Brewton- Parker College, Mount Vernon... ’ : t 2, 758 
Clark College, Atlanta _ _ - jy , 599 
Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs . a ae 
Emory University, Atlanta_ c 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta_ 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus_- 
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Georgia—Continued 
rgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro ____.....-....------- is 
Mercer University, Macon 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran 
Morehouse College, Atlanta ___-- adblibaose-onglions seuss. ceedem 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta 
Paine College, Augusta 
Piedmont College, Demorest 
Reinhardt College, Waleska 
Shorter College, Rome 
South Georgia College, Douglas 
Spelman College, Atlanta 

ift College, Forsythe 
Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls 


West os a College, Carrollton 
Young L. G. Harris College, Young Harris_.._..........-_--.-- 
Idaho: 
Boise Junior College, Boise 
College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Magic Valley Christian College, Albion 
North Idaho Junior College, See d’Alene 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
Illinois: 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 
Augustana College, Rock Island 
Aurora College, Aurora 
Bradley University, Peoria 
Carthage College, Carthage 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago 
Chicago College of Chiropody and Pedic Surgery, Chicago 
Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago 
Chicago Medical School, Chicago 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 
Columbia College, Chicago 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest 
De Paul University, Chicago 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Eureka College, Eureka 
George Williams College, Chicago 
Greenville College, Greenville 
Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Kendall College, Evanston 
Knox College, Galesburg 
Lake Forest College Lake Forest 
Loyola University, Chicago 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Millikin University, Decatur 
Monmouth College, Monmouth ------.-.-.-- a ee bins Koa’ 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
National College of Education, Evanston 
North Central College, Naperville 
North Park College and Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Northern Illinois University, De K 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee 
Principia College, Elsah 
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Illinois—Continued 
Quincy College, Quincy 
Rockford College, Rockford 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
Rosary College, River Forest 
St. Procopius College, Lisle 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Trinity Seminary and Bible College, Chicago 
University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana___._________-_- tie Soho g eens . TE 
Western Illinois University, Macomb-___..._.__.-_________-- 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Rimhburet College; Mimhwietes. 252.2252 ee ees : 

Indiana: 
Anderson College and Theological Seminary, ; 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 69, 601 
Bethel Colless; DlishewetOis sas cds onan Si LEC els. Ueda 3, 491 
Butler University, Indianapolis 7, 284 
Earlham College, Richmond . 12, 673 
Evansville College, Evansville___ 21, 042 
Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne_ - ---- 5, 121 
Goshen College, Goshen 12, 140 
Grace The ological Seminary and Grace College, Winona Lake_-- 4, 503 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis _ _- ae 6, 474 
Indiana State Teachers College, Pe rre Haute. 26, 222 
Indiana Technical College, Fort W ayne 36, 419 
Indiana University, Bloomington _ - - : 
Manchester College, North Manchester _ - 
Marian College, Indianapolis 
Marion College, Marion---------- 
Oakland City. College, Oakland City 


Purdue Unive rsity, West Lafayette 


St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
Taylor University, Upland 
University of Notre Dame, } 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
Vincennes University, Vincennes _ 
Iowa: 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 
Buena Vista College, Stom Lake 
Central College, Pella 
Clarinda Junior College, Clarinda 
Clarke College, Dubuque 
Clinton Junior College, Clinton 
Coe College, Cedar apids eC Cee Caan EL) RS SS Se 
College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon 
Creston Junior College, Creston 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Eagle Grove Junior College, Eagle Grove 
Ellsworth Junior College, Iowa Falls 
Graceland College, Lamoni 
Grand View College, Des Moines 
Grinnell College Grinnell 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames- --- 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant 
Luther College, Decorah 
Marycrest Goliegs; Davenport: .. ... ~~~... 5. eee 
Mason City Junior College, Mason City 
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Iowa—Continued 
Morningside College, Sioux City_ $21, 820 
Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids 3, 361 
Northwestern College, Orange City 4, 142 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport iz J 1, 250 
Simpson College, Indianola ans 9. 543 
Parsons College, Fairfield = 6, 506 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City - we 4 ae i 140, 969 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque -_ _ _- Site.) iss } 6, 506 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette_____ 3 ere 9, 682 
Wartburg College, Waverly ot S eidil 4, 684 
Waldorf College, Forest City____ -- a ae ae $5 wedia 3, 383 
Westmar College, Le Mars _- zrogilt Sock) 4, 338 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa - - - iva do elimi b 4, 855 
Kansas: 
Baker University, Baldwin City 
Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Bethel College, North Newton_ _- 866 
Central College, McPherson -_ _-__-__---. notice.) ewslece'2 - 904 
Coffeyville College, Coffeyville _ _- til police} 890 
College of Emporia, Emporia -- ---- back i 019 
Dodge City Colleze, Dodge City _ _ - 987 
Fort Hays Kansas State Colleze, Hays 987 
Friends University, Wichita___ 289 
Garden City Junior College, Garden City 465 
Hesston College, Hesston_. 740 
Hutchinson Junior Colle: ve, Hutchinson , 930 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applie :d Science, Man- 
hattan__ valida yar 9, 182 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia A P , 430 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg $11 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 950 
Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan 924 
Marymount College, Salina 342 
MePherson College, McPherson 771 
Ottawa University, Ottawa _ 056 
ae Junior College, Pratt 342 
. Benedict’s College, Atchison __.- 458 
St: John’s Lutheran College, Winfie ld _ 671 
St. Mary College, Xavier_ 353 
St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City 233 
Southwestern College, Winfield _- 699 
Sterling College, Sterling - _ _- 037 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 231 
University of Wichita, Wichita 316 
Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka 905 
Kentucky: 
Asbury College, Wilmore 
Bellarmine College, Louisville 
Berea College, Berea College_ 
Bethel College, Hopkinsville _ 
Brescia College, Owensboro 
Campbellsville College, C ampbellsville 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville_ 
College of the Bible, Lexington_ 
Cumberland College, Willi: amsburg- a 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond.. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro_ 
Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia 
Morehead State College, Morehead 
Murray State College, Murray 
Nazareth College Louisville _ 
Pikeville College, Pikeville 5, 506 
Sue Bennett College, London 3, 614 
Union College, Barbourville - bs Ghee ® dep 9, 535 
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Kentucky—Continued 
University of Kentucky, Lexington : $26,203 
University of Louisville, Louisville 531 
Ursuline College, Louisville 698 
Villa Madonna College, Covington 602 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 30, 723 

Louisiana: 

Centenary College, Shreveport ----.-.-.----- 837 
Dillard University, New Orleans__- 566 
Grambling College, Grambling-—-.----.---_--- : 50, 923 
Leland College, Baker LO.4 , 589 
Louisiana College, Pineville 5 177 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge- sts Hs 5, 255 
Loyola University, New Orleans__-_----------- By i 9, 627 
McNeese State, Lake Charles _--__- 0 SPORE? 459 
Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe____- 4S , 886 
Nips aoerg os State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches __- oy 52, 549 
Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans. __.___.__.____- 177 
Sout heastern Louisiana College, Hammond_ 458 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
Baton Rouge _- igs EU 32, 657 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, ‘Lafayette aU Aoi d 5, 963 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans g 722 
Maine: 
Bates College, Lewiston - - ------ : ; , 595 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick ot 3, 778 
Colby College, Waterville 5, 794 
Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham _-_-______- 038 
Portland University, Portland__- j 469 
Ricker College. Houlton_ - -- hare SUL 3, 602 
University of Maine, Orono , 842 

Maryland: 

College of Nortre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore _ _ -- iJ , 984 
Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore - - - - W150 3, 944 
Eastern College of Commerce and Law, Baltimore i. We. 439 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 38, 346 
Loyola College, Baltimore . , 888 
Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie_ - -- -- - - - i F a }, 310 
Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg. - -- . 733 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson__--- - - ’ 516 
Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury OL ae , 366 
Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park Joi PRIOR 478 
Morgan State College, Baltimore__.____--.- 35. 862 
Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore _ - , ii wee 3 526 
pee St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg- - - - - - - use ‘se 972 
. John’s College, Annapolis _ _ - Le AL: ; , 957 

U niversity of Maryland, C ollege "Park R alate: Baltimore 

and Princess Anne campuses) - ---- aR te Ci 231 
Villa Julie Junior College; Stevenson__----.- wad 789 
Washington College, Chestertown------ : apeege 691 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park Ai 462 
Western Maryland College, Westminster- - - -- 3 3, 147 

Massachusetts: 

Anne Maria College for Women, Paxton oe Py SESE 
Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 651 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill___..---------- : 635 
Babson Institute, Wellesley 935 
Boston Conservatory of Music, Boston_ 2, 482 
Boston University, Boston__- ' Li i , 391 
Bouve-Boston School, Medford -- i : 330 
Bradford Durfee College of Technology, Fall River _ _ - 9, 285 
Brandeis University, Waltham - - - 956 
Cambridge Junior College, Cambridge 971 
Clark University, Worcester - - - - 19, 948 
College of the I oly Cross, Worcester_ i 26, 534 
Eastern Nazarene ‘College, Quincy 15, 104 
Emerson College, Boston_ _- 
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Iowa—Continued 
Morningside College, Sioux City $21, 820 
Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids_______- 3, 361 
Northwestern College, Orange City 4, 142 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport 1, 250 
Simpson College, Indianola - -- -- - - - - puwiio.) awa 9, 543 
Parsons College, Fairfield__ y 506 
State University of Iowa, Iowa C ity abs t , 969 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque wisi) testers td Fae 6. 506 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette______- Setencad css - 9, 682 
Wartburg College, Waverly_---- ers x we 684 
Waldorf College, Forest City- bde ~~ = : 383 
Westmar College, Le Mars__ 3 ie 338 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa _ - ad nk ae , 855 
Kansas: 
Baker University, Baldwin City 
Bethany College, Lindsborg___--- 
Bethel College, North Newton 866 
Central College, McPherson means) doawl.@ 904 
Coffeyville College, Coffeyville - _- ‘Sap eA 1a 890 
College of Emporia, Emporia - - ---- 7 : icine 019 
Dodge City Colleze, Dodge City ~ = ada. , , 987 
Fort Hays Kansas State Colleze, Hays " : , 987 
Friends University, Wichita___ 28! 
Garden City Junior College, Garden City sud 2, 465 
Hesston College, Hesston____- ; . 740 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson P 2, 930 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan _ _ - - tis!) insmuadedi«< 39, 182 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia ai ; 53, 430 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg ables ; >», 411 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina ; , 950 
Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan get? f ‘ , 924 
Marymount College, Salina ' 
MePherson College, McPherson _-_- 
Ottawa University, Ottawa . 
Pratt Junior College, Pratt 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 
St. John’s Lutheran College, Win field _ 
St. Mary College, Xavier_ 
St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City 
Southwestern College, W infie 1d 
Sterling College, Sterling - 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
University of Wichita, Wichita 
Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka 
Kentucky: 
Asbury College, Wilmore 
Bellarmine College, Louisville 
Berea College, Berea College_ 
Bethel College, Hopkinsville - 
Brescia College, Owensboro - --- 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville_- 
College of the Bible, Lexington_ 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg ___ 
tastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
Georgetown College, Georgetown --_- 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro 
Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia 
Morehead State College, Morehead 
Murray State College, Murray 
Nazareth College Louisville 
Pikeville College, Pikeville 
Sue Bennett College, London 
Union College, Barbourville __- 
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Kentucky—Continued 
University of Kentucky, Lexington $26, 203 
University of Louisville, Louisville 55, 531 
Ursuline College, Louisville 4, 698 
Villa Madonna College, Covington 5, 602 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 30, 723 

Louisiana: 

Centenary College, Shreveport 837 
Dillard University, New Orleans 566 
Grambling College, Grambling. -----_--_- an ae, BOAR 50, 923 
Leland College, Baker___- LG , 589 
Louisiana College, Pineville________-_- pi nad bs 177 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge- 5, 255 
Loyola University, New 1° OO: SESS 2 REE TER . 9, 627 
McNeese State, Lake Charles___-- OL es ens , 459 
Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe. 886 
Sa hwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches___ 52, 549 

Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans_ _----- Caron 177 
Sout heastern Louisiana College, Hammond 458 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical. College, 

Baton Rouge____- 2 ELT. 32, 657 
Southwe stern Louisiana Institute, ‘Lafayette. Ley 5, 963 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans : 9, 722 

Maine: 

Bates College, Lewiston_______--_- i 1% 595 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick ue 3, 778 
Colby College, Waterville_ _. , 794 
Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham___._________________ 038 
Portland University, Portland ___- - --- oa Ud Pe J , 469 
Ricker College, Houlton 3, 602 
University of Maine, Orono , 842 

Maryland: 

College of Nortre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore_ _- - ~~ : , 984 

Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore - - -- - - ~~ -- 3, 944 

Eastern College of Commerce and Law, Baltimore_------_--- 439 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 38, 346 

Loyola College, Baltimore 3 Dasara. Dau , 888 

Ms aryland State Teachers College, Bowie i 310 

Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg. - - - ‘ ss 733 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson. -.--- ss , 516 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury - - - - Js IBS , 366 

Montgomery Junior C olle ze, Takoma Park ites , 478 
But ; 35, 862 

Mount St. Agnes C ‘oll ge, Baltimore _ _ at 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg - - - 

St. John’s College, Annapolis - bd 

University of Maryland, College Park (including 

and Princess Anne campuses) - -_-- 

Villa Julie Junior College; Stevenson_- -- 

Washington College, Chestertown_----- ‘ 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park _. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster - 

Massachusetts: 

Anne Maria College for Women, Paxton_..__..----_-- : 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster ye. Buse 11, 6 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill_....--------------- 124, 

Babson Institute, Wellesley 15, 935 

Boston Conservatory of Music, Boston 2, 482 

Boston University, Boston __ up JL. LG OO See 

Bouve-Boston School, Medford _- - bWeesd : 2, 330 

Bradford Durfee College of Technology, Fall River _ _- 9, 285 

Brandeis University, Waltham _ - - 22, 956 

Cambridge Junior College, Cambridge 971 

Clark University, Worcester _ - 19, 948 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester ese 26, 534 

Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy 

Emerson College, Boston. -- 
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Massachusetts—C ontinued 
Emmanuel College, Boston 
Fisher Junior College, Boston 
Franklin Technical Institute, Boston 
Gordon College, Beverly Farms 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
Holyoke Junior College, Holyoke 
Lesley College, Cambridge 
Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell 
Massachusetts School of Art, Boston 
Merrimack College, North Andover_- 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 
New Bedford Institute of Technology, New Bedford 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 
New England School of Theology, Lenox 
Northeastern University, Boston 
Quincy Junior College, Quincy 
Regis College, Weston 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 
Smith College, Northampton 
Springfield Colle e, Springfield 
State Teachers College at Boston, Boston 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg 
State Teachers College, Lowell 
State Teachers College, North Adams 
State Teachers College, Salem 
State Teachers College, Worcester 
Stonehill College, North Easton 
Suffolk University, Boston 
Tufts University, Medford 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Wheelock College, Boston -..........-.---- pirahhaoetanne tem 
Wentworth Institute, Boston 
Western New England College, Springfield 
Wheaton College, Norton 
Worcester Junior College, Worcester 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 

Michigan: 
Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion 
Alpena Community Coilege, Alpena 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids---~.---....--..-.------------ 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 
Cleary College, Ypsilanti 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids 
Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn 
Hope College, Holland 
Jackson Junior College, Jackson 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
Lansing Community College, Lansing_- - - -- bh duaendi hh wensllads 
Marygrove College, Detroit 
Mercy College, Detroit 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

men I. tote eM el cial lei cestpbinich wud ihe be 201, 695 

Muskegon Community College, Muskegon 1, 610 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette 22, 779 
Northwestern Michigan College, Traverse City 7, 885 
Olivet College, Olivet 7, 932 
Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron 21, 904 
Siena Heights College, Adrian 1, 183 
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Michigan—Continued 
Spring Arbor College, Spring Arbor $3, 086 
Suomi College Hancock 1, 971 
University of Detroit, Detroit 66, 915 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 164, 275 
Wayne State University, Detroit 83, 232 
Western Michigan University 3 103, 822 
Minnesota: 
Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, Minneapolis___--_- 16, 398 
Austin Junior College, Austin 2, 139 
Bemidji State College, Bemidji 29, 684 
Bethany Lutheran College and Theological Se minary, Mankato__ 4, 278 
Bethel College and Seminary, St. Paul 4, 706 
Brainerd Junior College, Brainerd 577 
Carleton College, Northfield ; 5, 134 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth...............-.....--..--- 2, 139 
College of St. Teresa, Winona 10, 695 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 9, 241 
Concordia College, Moorhead i 27, 419 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter__..........-_.--.------ 21, 561 
Hamline University, St. Paul 20, 281 
Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing 1, 841 
Macalester C ollege, St. Paul Cwitle ete wtth ec ded osmera ih Jobe 16, 941 
2, 097 
Mankato State College, as mere 50, 053 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead 18, 181 
North Central Bible College, Minneapolis___________---- ni P Ne Be? 5, 868 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud______--- gfGcl casio. cuted 50, 371 
St. John’s University, Collegeville g 24, 308 
St. Mary’s College, Winona 21, 541 
St. Olaf College, Northfield 33, 926 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (ineluding Duluth branch) - 159, 141 
Winona State College, Winona , 7 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington 866 
Mississippi: 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Lorman 17, 759 
Clarke Memorial College, Newton ‘ 
Coahoma Junior College, Clarksdale... -- Ho eoaltio’d aa 
Delta State College, Cleveland 
East Central Junior College, Decatur 
Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Itawamba Junior College, Fulton 
Jackson State College, Jackson ‘ 
Jones County Junior College, Ellisville 
Millsaps College, Jackson___........-.------ ubecd. sues tLe 
Mississippi College, Clinton 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus- ---- - - ~~ ------ 
Mississippi State University of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
State Collene 
Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena 
Okolona College, Okolona_ _ 
Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville 
Prentiss Normal and Industrial Institute, Prentiss____- Se eeiwxie 
Rust College, Holly Springs 
Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead _ 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo on). 
University of Mississippi, University 27, 799 
Missouri: 
Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Spri 10, 794 
Central College, Fayette __ 11, 667 
Central Missouri State College, Warre snsburg ; 55, 238 
Christian College, Columbia_ _ _ ee eee: 5, 682 
Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton 
Drury College, Springfield _ -- --- - - 
Evangel College, Springfield _ - 
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Missouri—Continued 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis-_------ ’ $12, 681 
Junior College of Flat River, Flat River__----. 3, 187 
Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City___- x M 17, 247 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, Kansas City__- 5, 133 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City 6, 449 
Kirksville College of Oste opathy and Surgery, Kirksville___ —_-- 7, 346 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City <> See anil citis : 23) 475 
Lindenwood C ‘ollege, St. Charles eas i ‘ 609 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall = : oe i 2, 536 
National College, Kansas City - - 5h riod. 3, 382 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Colle ge, Kirksville 948 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville__________- 049 
Park College, Parkville____--- : a1 xe St 102 
Rockhurst College, Kansas C ity ’ i bod st 261 
4 Louis Institute ‘of hong ae St. Louis a 156 
Louis University, St. Louis gered. 2lFig , 239 
elm ast Missouri Ste orm College, Cape Girarde Au ' 613 
Southwest Baptist College ; ys 381 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield tye JULES 2, 839 
Stephens College, Columbia ery ene | ust wy 9, 130 
Tarkio College, Tarkio _ - ; net eae , 073 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City , 455 
University of Missouri, C olumbia (including School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla) Ae oe ti ‘ , 450 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Webster College, Webster Groves 
Westminster College, Fulton 
William Jewell College, Liberty 
Montana: 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 
Montana School of Mines, Butte 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
Montana State University, Missoula 
Northern Montana College, Havre 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings 
Western Montana College of Education, Dillon 
Nebraska: 
Creighton University, Omaha 
Dana College, Blair_- 
Doane College, Crete < 
Duchesne College, Omaha 
Hastings College, Hastings 
Midland College, Fremont 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru- 
Nebraska S‘ate Teachers College, Wayne 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
Union College, Lincoln- - - 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln_- 
Nevada: 
University of Nevada, Reno 
New Hampshire: 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 
Keene Teachers College, Keene 
New England College, Henniker___- 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth 
Rivier College, Nashua-_- ie 
University of New Hampshire, Durham __ bPNGetyt 27, 095 
New Jersey: 
Bloomfield College and Theological Seminary, Bloomfield______- 7, 041 
Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell - - - - - 6, 520 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station _--- a A Bsa 13, 038 
Drew University, Madison---- -- -- - 21, 580 
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New Jersey—Continued 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford 
Glassboro State College, G lassboro. 
Jersey City State College, Jersey C ity__ ; 
Montclair State College, Upper Montclair _ 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark__ 
Newark State xn eS EY eae ee 
Paterson State College, Paterson__________- 
Rider College, Trenton 4 Pepsi y: 
Rutgers, The State Unive rsity, “New Brunswick 
Seton Hall University, South Orange 
Shelton College, Ringwood. C 
Stevens Institute of Tee shnology, Hoboken 
Trenton State College, Trenton - 
Upsala College, East Orange ; 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton. 

New Mexico: 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, ane 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 


ee ee eee eS — 


me ie Nee 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mec hanic Arts, State 


College . Lists 
New Mexico High: nds Unive rsity, Las Vegas ba att 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro_. 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City 
St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe_- 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York: 
Adelphi College, Garden City - - - n 
Alfred University, Alfred 
Bank Street College of Edue: ation, New York 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson 
Bronx Community College, New York -_-_- 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
Canisius College, Buffalo—- a 
City College of New. York, New “York_- u 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam _ 
‘olgate University, Hamilton , 
‘ollege of New Roe helle, New Rochelle _ 
‘ollege of St. Rose, Albany ‘i 
‘olumbia University, New York - 
‘ooper Union, New York 
‘ornell University, Ithaca _- 
D’ Youville College, Buffalo 
Elmira College, E Imira 
Fashion Institute of Tec hnology, New York 
Fordham University, New York. bbe Ke 
Hamilton College, Clinton. 
Hobart and William Smith C olleges, Genev a 
Hofstra College, Hempstead _ _------------ 
Houghton College, Houghton , 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute, Troy 
Hunter College, New York - - - --- 
Iona College, New Rochelle-_-- - - 
Ithaca College, Ithaca 
Jamestown Community C ollege, Js ame stow n 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New Y ork. 
Keuka College, Keuka Park pit a eons RIC 
King’s College, Briarcliff Manor- 
Ladycliff College, Highland Falls 
Le Moy ne College, Syracuse_- - - 
Long Island University, Brooklyn i 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred He: art, Purchase 
Manhattan College, New York_____---------~_- 
Mills College of Education, New Y ork _ 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, Utica 
New School for Social Research, New York 


oonwmosinre 


bt J 10 


15 


$89, 341 
17, 602 
3, 260 
19, 558 
6, 128 

, 760 
23, 470 
11, 253 
92, 899 
49, 872 
3, 576 
24, 183 
13, 038 
31, 768 
3, 520 


5, 450 
3, 052 


, 396 
422 

, 437 
, 485 
2, 862 
3, 615 
3, 165 


, 626 
946 

, 173 

, 385 

, 149 

3, 942 
715 

53, ” 039 
414 

7, 499 
, 047 
4, 630 
5, 325 
, 894 

, 414 

3, 259 

, O75 

, 866 

, 313 
"891 

, 724 
75, 769 
605 
047 
047 

, 987 

, 753 

, 894 

, 139 
789 

8, 813 
3, 367 
, 205 

19, 428 
17, 617 
42, 094 
4, 343 
12, 628 
11,618 
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New York—Continued 


New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 

lr oe i each eed bee ai ih ta midis chbeticies ph 
New York Institute of Technology, Inc., New York____.-.----- 
New York University, Pe Suds eis Stig So baie ds 
ED TIMAVRNOIUT: ZUOW LONE Ls. cost see eck esc cenese 
Orange County Community College, Middletown___.....-.---- 
NIN EON eS cence h de eccwe 
Parsons School of Design, New York._........--.------------ 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn....................-.---.-- 
SI RNNE ONIN: ET elenwicnlbecbawelad 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy_.......-..-.---------- 
Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili_............-.---.---- 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester___.__...__------ 
re, nn I Sd bale 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure ----.-..-..-.---- 
SS ES SE ee ae | 
Bt; Sees LImewer EN BOMNENOR. 4 so cee cc eee 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn_-_--_..---.--------- 
St. Lawrente University, Catton... .... 2.4... -- 8.65... 
Staten Island Comm. College, Staten Island-_---.......----- me 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville______..._..------ 
Maritime College, State University of New York, Fort Schuyler- 
Harpur College, State University of New York, Endicott_-_--_-__- 
Upstate Medical Center, State University of New York, Syracuse _ 
Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York, Brook- 

ee hy a are OS ee ee eds 
State University of New York, Albany_.__-._..--_-_-------- 
State University of New York, Brockport_____--..----.------- 
State University of New York, Buffalo__....._...-.-..------- 
State University of New York, Cortland_________._-_-___------ 
State University of New York, Oswego__-_---- sip a ly ctithan: Risucwlaks 
State University of New York, Plattsburg.___________._---_-- 
State University of New York, Potsdam_____...___._-.__------ 
State University of New York, College of Forestry, Syracuse___- 
State University of New York, Fredonia___..._........------- 
State University of New York, Geneseo__________...-_--.---- 
State University of New York, New Paltz___.._.__._-.-------- 
State University of New York, Oneonta:________.______-_---- 
State University of New York, College of Long Island_---_---- 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technical Insti- 

aa ia 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technical Insti- 

Neen ee i a 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technical Insti- 

RTI et et et er ok ar des. 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technical Insti- 

Nee ee eee amen ey kere ns Geaeee Dare 
State University of New York, Agricultural and Technieal Insti- 

is od teil ne omnes Senda dice heneaia ielbond 
State University of New York Agricultural and Technical In- 

I, rR eh ea i isla adc debacle ws 
0 nN REI ls pewnbowds 

eachers College, Columbia University, New York_........---- 
Union College and University, Schenectady-_--_-........---.---- 
ayvereiny Ge MeeneO. NOUN too. cee ec cee en 
University of Rochester, Rochester _____.........-.----------- 
A, Ne eee lic tee mees 
Wagner Lutheran Cee, wenten Island... oa... 2k nee t 
wenmeue Werenemey, WOW TORK... 6 ck. esc se cane le 


North Carolina: 


ae and Technical College of North Carolina, Greens- 


Suiiechiin State Teachers College, Boone ; 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson__....________-- 
Barber-Scotia College, Concord__--- ~~ ----- uitis 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont___-__- 








North C 
Bre 
Cal 
Car 
Cat 
Ohi 
Che 
Da 
Du 
Pas 
Elo 
Fay 
Flo 
Gal 
Gui 
Hig 
Joh 
Ler 
Lou 
Me 
Mit 


Ohio: 








3, 789 
5, 905 
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ERR EE Lie T STE POE ee Pa 
Campuell Comeme, Bules Creek... .... .... 2. es cnn wesc en enone 
Cae sink on een nnn od deesdeeeuaetwa 
COR Se IN occ ccc nce sseccnctudsocbneesscecé 
Ghariotte Coliams, Charlotte... .... 2262222 scw cee e scone 
Chowan College, Murfreesboro. ----...........--.----------- 
Dy Se Se io oo cst cc cece wcbedetccec enka 
Eee ne no wach titadunawalawaee 
East Carolina College, Greenville_..................-....----. 
OR SS I sn oo ace cb deUe dans se ietae wed 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville-_-.........--- 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs_-.-.....-..----------- 
Gardner-Webb Junior College, Inc., Boiling eS oli can 
Guilford College, Guilford College--...........-..-.---------- 
BE PG Re IE in pod dcccesocetetcdonwbuedesn 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte__............-..------ 
La RS CAR, BENE Min o.n ow nbc citiecepsdscivcicces 
LOGE COOMON, RIEU on ok ts ane olen 
DR I oo on oo, cts Ceeenethbiweedcuuda’ 
pe NEES Fe ae ep Tent Oey Ree ne 
Montreat College, Inc., Montreat_..............-.....-.---.- 
Mount Olive Junior College, Mount Olive___.._.._..--_------ 
North Carolina College at Durham, Durham_----------------- 
Page Sn, Pe ai a kh arch did willie ee Ob bandilctadkd Se 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke-_-__.._.....__------------- 
Ce oe POF EL aE 
Piedmont Bible College, Winston-Salem-_-_-----_.....-.------- 
Presbyterian Junior College for Men, Maxton_-_-_-__..__------- 
Canes Ce Co sae deweesuedubd Wi « ccLi We is 
Sacred Heart Junior College and Academy, Belmont----------- 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh. ...................-.---..-- 
Deets Lene, WIIG os one oS SU Sora een 
SHAE TIPO MONON oe earn cuits Samed t waded acdaewoeten 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth City___........-..--------- 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill__...._.__.-._.----- 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of 

Nortel: CAPGMO, TINNNN. Joke od eos dase 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem (including Bowman-Gray 

SUOEE Ge Ba teibn ewe das iein LUA adds sawed 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee_..........-.------------ 
Wis Cpe EI io Sb ee toca be dataws eben ou 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 

WO iiceiessctmadwies wc bay iehiase beaks wWeians ETC ART Cae eee fe 


North Dakota: 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo._.-.....----------- 
North Dakota School of Forestry, ES: 
North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton _-_-_--__------ 
State Normal and Industrial College, NS so oecs cht as 
State Teachers College, Dickinson. --...............---------- 
State Teachers College, Mayville. ..................---.----.. 
State Teachers Colleme, Minot J... oc... 22. oe see 
State Teachers College, Valley City.............-..--.------- 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks__-..-........------ 


Ohio: 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea_-.........-.-...------------ 
Bowing Green State University, Bowling Green_------_------- 
Bluffton College, Bluffton... ...................- anita Sree avn 
Capital University, Columbus----.--...-......-..------- Sabet 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland__-_-.- -- Siena iPtakiente no gl te 
Central State College, Wilberforce_-..............----.------ 
Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleveland_-_---..------- bib snaamnees 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland_-_--_._.-------- Séeade 
College-Conservatory of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati-_-_-_-- - -- 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph - - -- 
College of Steubenville, Steubenville. __.......-.-.----------- 
Defiance College, Defiance-_-_- ---~---- ---- nie Bay th ae, Nee ae ON 
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Ohio—Continued 
Denison University, Granville___-...--.----- 3 
Fenn College, Cleveland_- pny os enkuvn nee ee 
Findlay College, Findlay ___-..-.----------- 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin__- 
Hiram College, Hiram___- 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 

Kent State University, 
Malone College, Canton_.-....-.---.------ 
Marietta College, Marietta 


Rio Grande College, Rio ERIN 


Miami University, Oxford. ._.-.......-.-.-- 
Mount Union College, Alliance_-_------------ 
Muskingum College, New Concord _ - - - - - 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland 
Oberlin College, Oberlin- 

Ohio College of Applied Science, - Cineinnati_ 


Ohio State University, C olumbus_._...--------- adbensas 


Ohio Northern University, Ada__-_-_-- 
Ohio University, Athens__-_- - -- 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware______- 


Otterbein College, Westerville._______-:=--- 


Our Lady of Circinnati, Cincinnati - --- 


St. John College of Cleveland, Cleveland _ ._--.- ie 


Tiffin University, Tiffin _ _- 
United Theological Seminary 
University of Akron, Akron_ 
University of Cincinns ati, Cincinnati 

University of Dayton, Dayton no aero ss elt cblats 
University of Toledo, i 
Western College for Ww omen, Oxford _. __-_- 
Western Reserve University, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 
Xavier University, 

Oklahoma: 
Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa 


, Dayton__- 


Cincinnati-__ - 


Central State College, 


East Central State College, Ada___________~_- 
Eastern Oklahoma A, and M. College, 


ee: 2S. ee wet 


Cleveland_____--- 


Bethany-Nazarene College, Bet ee ee 
Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton __- 
NSS ORE ee 
Connors State College, Warner_.........----- 


Langston University, 


Langston 


Murray State Agricultural College, Tishomingo--_---_-_.___-_-_-- 


Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
a ERE eee aE Oy go ie ne ee oP ee 


27, 845 
48, 850 
58, 549 
19, 731 
14, 695 
6, 637 
3, 008 
1, 522 
7, 478 
9 705 
7, 295 
3, 738 
2, 959 
9 826 
3, 528 
3, 804 


107 
953 
i, 404 
074 
973 
610 
586 
Ost 


322 


oe 


ros sho 


— 
a 


1 
l 


1 


16, 992 


Northeastern State College, Tahlequah--------- ddutits Solved 


34, 058 


Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 


Tonkawa___-_ 


Northwestern State College, Alva.........-.-.--.---.-------- 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore-.----_.--..----------- 
Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

kl I aac a oo nen Gt ov Ge sah ll Ses ws we ow 


Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell 


Phillips University, 


Poteau Community College, 


Enid 


Poteau 


St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee 


8, 456 
14, 212 
20, 495 
16, 905 

8,819 

° i 003 


19, 448 
898 

7, 649 
6, 955 
1, 197 


Sayre Junior College, Sayre 


3, 752 


Southeastern State College, Durant 


Southwestern State College, Weatherford 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


29, 867 
31, 366 
74, 798 
42, 336 
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Oregon: 
Cueeade Colleges, Portland =~... kd wbl el ee lt eee 
Concordia College, RIN cia rede Se Edam eu abs 
Eastern Oregon College, LaGrande 
Gann. Dox (meme; rawpere. 40 boo. ee i Sls 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
Linfield College, AMEE Sort eile 2. Lu tacks sate ude 
Mount Angel College, Mount Angel__......-.------.----.---- 
Multnomah College, Portl: Rte oc SUMS lO. 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth__......_.......------ 
Ceemon tate Coes. Convene. se secs we cbucidde 
Puc me Comeee, Pomieod. .... 5. sceteli bec ok 
Pacific University, Forest Grove 
Porkand mente Colles, Portland.2o.. 202g. -scesue cl sale 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
Univermcy Of (regon, Bamene. .... 5. ou ds tei kde eee 
University of Portland, Portland - _ - 
Willamette University, Salem __----_. 4 
Pennsvlvania: 
Albright College, Reading -_ - 
Bieoeny Conems, Moaavile.........- sees eh diekis ee 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg_-_____-.__-_-- 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh_ - 
Cedar Crest Colisee, Alentewn... - . . oo oe Shoe bk pts 
Chainam Demee. paves... So see Sen eS RSL 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia. .......2..-.--.2.-.cc002. 
College Misericordia, Dallas- -_----_- ie PU at te, } aR 
Dickinson College, Carlisle._...__- aete A 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil: ade iphia__ : 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh Cee Ty: Fy She Mo TERE Pe 
Eastern Baptist C ‘ollege, St. Davids---_- 
Eastern Pilgrim C ollege, Allentown ay 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown___._.........---------- 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Sos Lee 
Gannon College, Erie - - - - -- Pdi tidiivn sass kewont atu 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg_- __-_- ears 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia_.___-- 
marcum Junter Cates, Bryn Mawr... 22240 500.022 Lele 
Immaculata College, [mmaculata__ ake et 
Jefferson Medical College of Phil: adelphis * , Phil: adelphia__ 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume ‘abit 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre___ i ‘ ' COOLER 
Lafayette C ollege, sé svackse i WeEdwse cues 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia_ — 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem__ 
Lincoln Unive rsity, Re. owe ox wela sen “ 
Lycoming College, 'W illiamsport- vn Dnele 
Marywood College, Scranton 
Marcyhurst College, Erie_ 
Messiah College, Grantham 
Moravian College, Bethlehem an a 
Mount Aloysius Junior College, Cresson__.....___...._.------ 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown See ae ee 
National Agricultural College, Doylestown____._....--------- 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester_....-.....-...-.------ 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia_____--_- 
Pennsylvania State University, The, University Park 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia__-_____--__-- 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Philadelphia _ - 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, Philadelphia____---.._-.---_-- 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia___._..._....---_-- 
St. Francis College, Loretto 


19 





$5, 634 
1, 859 
5, 041 
1, 240 

18, 592 

24, 882 
2; 070 
6, 127 

16, 939 

95, 029 
4, 725 
3, 719 

10, 329 
8, 263 

64, 454 

23, 537 

13, 098 


15, 516 

8, 136 
29, 117 
34, 032 

4, 538 

8, 848 
10, 677 
11, 608 
20, 384 
40, 008 
45, 321 

6, 002 

2, 325 
13, 540 
25, 856 
21, 981 
237 
, 340 
’ 335 3 


—_ 


3: 


~ 
Senor 
-_< 
Nor 


to Ooo I 1S 
Rs 
6 


—— 


Ne oe 


- 
Wk NO ROR OTE = ON 
2 = 
a 


a, ahem 


19, 104 
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Pennsylvania—Continued 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 
a eee nen, MO ie oe ec Lehi d see 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg-----.....-.-.-...------------ 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg - --_-.-.-.-.-.------------ 
State Teachers College, California_-_............-.---------- 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers Collége, Edinboro 
State Teachers College, Indiana-_--_-...........-.------------ 
State Teachers College, Kutztown _-_.........-.--.---------- 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven_-_.........-.--.--------- 
State Teachers College, Mansfield __-_..........-------------- 
State Teachers College, Millersville__........-...-..--.------ 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg -----_--..-------------- 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, West Chester 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
I ee Se koteba eewkes 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
University of Scranton, Scranton 
ee a. cuibebdanocebdbbeomads 
ME TREE.  UAMOUE. oa ceeds ws sedeci ns 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg --_--.-.-.------------------ 
Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Sees Goeeeee, We muee-eeere....... ooo. nee sl..e 
ee nn ae cdneecusenssadéecee 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island: 


 SeeeUIGy, BNOWANNNNO. 5... wes cee nee 
rh ene, TOON ne. i a ole wewnsenh deceedon 
Providence-Barrington Bible College, Providence 
Provenemen (lems, Teoweaenee..... soc de cette 
Rhode Island Colleze of Education, Providence 
Roger Williams Junior College, Providence 
Berve Mestne Colless, Newpors....................---+..-.-- 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


South Carolina: 


Allen University, Columbia 
nn ie acd tonuee 
mon scones Urivermier, Carpenville. ..... 5.2 2.2052 2525.- 
The Citadel, The Military College of South Carolina, Charleston _ - 
I ea SS. cams Cub atecidwee 
Se OY CIO ss os eu ee cndsadasces 
acne nin, SENET oo 8 ede ct eecnue 
Friendship Junior College, Rock Hill 
Furman University, Greenville 
Lander College, Greenwood 
Limestone College, Gaffney 
hs tht wilcibied andi awe adit 
ere Sn, SENT. is ete ete ce wh ebes seed 
North Greenville Junior College, Tigerville 
ee RR are eee 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
University of South Carolina, Columbia-_----_..---.---------- 
Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark 
Wesleyan Methodist College, Central 
een AOD, TROUSER. See occa enk doben nce ck 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


South Dakota: 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls..._.......-...-.-.---.------ 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell___._.....------------- 
General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison ---_------ Siwali 
Ne NN i hc ae ena sdedbesdisimen 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 


Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls____-....----- Syatehclhes caiekta ta Sd te ieee aes 








Sout 


Ten 
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South Dakota—Continued 


7 South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City - _-- $8, 431 
4 South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
3 oe by dha lon sheatermiens mad PRE TS a epee 21, 104 
4 Southern State Teachers College, Springfield_.........-..---- 2, 927 
6 University of South Dakota, Vermillion. -_........-..---.---- 26, 639 
1 Wessington Springs College, Wessington Springs.____.____-___- 1, 054 
1 ee SOME So in. is ead nthe dt temintim brent 4, 327 
5 Tennessee: 
g Austin Peay State College, Clarksville................_-.----- 14, 476 
8 Rs SI, PON, is wnntigtih «ana nninh odadwanwpawnede 5, 203 
l ee SE oo... wis nc Onebenichh ened nae enwicbtlnd 6, 485 
5 Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City .............._--.---- 6, 182 
9 Cumberland University, Lebanon___.__.....-.-.------------- 1, 545 
0 David Lipscomb College, Nashville. -__.........-.-.--------- 12, 363 
6 East Tenn. State College, Johnson City_-.._.._._.______---_--- 8, 500 
0 a I OT IR OE EP Sen Ty 5 Oe an een 7,997 
7 Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson____--_--.-_..----------- 6, 408 
4 George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville_____._____--- 23, 181 
9 Hiwassee College, Madisonville_____.______--_- See te \ ene 3, 734 
8 Johnson Bible College, Kimberlin Heights. --........._-.-__-- 2, 518 
8 Bn ey nn a etl a Encanto b eon 7, 415 
6 PE RET RE SO oT aS ee me 6, 835 
2 Lane College, Jackson___-_- LSE AE ES Renan WE EER TTT 1, 106 
3 RR ERTS PI RE RET OS Te 4,132 
4 Le Moyne College, Memphis..__.-.-.----------------------- 7, 513 
8 Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate ----....------------- 7,173 
3 REE Vie CU, oi a al hl ed aoennewsn 5, 564 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville___._....--.-.-..-------- 6, 815 
9 Memphis State University, Memphis....._._.....---.-.------- 24, 107 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro_____________-_-- 1, 391 
2 Milligan College, Milligan College__.........-.---...-------- 7,773 
6 Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown_ ------- 2, 962 
3 Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis_---........--..---------- 9, 209 
3 Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, Nash- 
2 WON 2S a ok Me bs aor be a Staines tel bili’ Eh, Ty aE 44, 444 
8 Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville._............----- 41, 955 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens..._........-....-------- 6, 349 
| Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville____............_-.----- 3, 215 
9 “‘Depouru (anes, Sereeewae. o.oo sc oe en ce we es 4, 517 
0 Union Univerisy, saGneem... 2... 5-2 2. ee septa sae ob 9, 874 
9 University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga___________- Joes 8, 532 
15 University of the South, Sewanee____._........._-.-..--- jie 8, 345 
10 University of Tennessee, Knoxville. ._.........._..._.------ a 77, 268 
32 Vanderbilt University, Nashville__..___._._.___-- DAirashapieded haa a Sad 56, 870 
12 William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton___._.._____-_--- 1, 896 
4 Texas: 
1 Abilene Christian College, Abilene....................--..-.. 67, 551 
37 Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station _- -- 76, 782 
55 ROI AE: Ne iw nae estan wabbals dx 2, 815 
9 Arlington State Dollege, Arlington... .< <..c0'5o5 52604. 255u5kk 4, 607 
9 Te Trea VE ee ce re od ee 63, 986 
12 Pm CR RO i ed iild Selon cdindeu dud’ 15, 468 
19 Came Ca OI es eee wake 6, 948 
33 et Maar Coleus, Gorome Citistl. . ooo ooo et i ck 39, 159 
7 East Texas Baptist College, Marshall. ......................- 15, 745 
0 PURI Cnn CN NO oh. eign oc aeeleicgaGa ne 2, 560 
52 Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene___._......._..._-.---_-- 38, 848 
97 Henderson County Junior College, Athens____........-._-_--- 14, 469 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood. .-_................-.-.+- 34, 198 
81 Huston-Tillotson College, Austin. _..........-.-_-_-- siege ye 12, 475 
34 Jacksonville College, Jacksonville__..................-.-.---- 1, 886 
37 Jarvis-Christian College, Hawkins. ._..............-.....---.. 4, 236 
47 Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont_-_________-_--_-- 15, 357 
13 gE ETE LL TET SR CET RTE ee 12, 797 
17 Lon Morris College, Jacksonville... .............-.---------- 8, 771 


03 Raery ieeek Ce, CWOOROE, onc nonce diicsitpukiont ccwecals 3, 041 
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Texas—Continued 
Mary-Hardin-Baylor College, Belton___.........------------- 
Ne nn ne pew nnnwenceuaere 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls___._........-.-.-------- 
Navarro dumor Comepe, Corsisana._.....-..-....----.2 <2... 
Nosth Texae State College, Denton... ...--.....--.-.-.--..- 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio_____._...----.-.-- 
ram Amerionn Comme, soars - =. 2-8 ec l 
Paris Junior College, Paris__........---.---- sinensis ache eal 
ERE Uae CaS Ss Eee ers 
Prairie View A. and M. College, Prairie View_-....-..-------- 
Sen OM AUD. SEINE nn a se cade 
Sacred Heart Dominican, Houston College...__....---.-------- 
OE SES ide a ee nea 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio__-_-------- 
eer eens Sonne TON MINN 8 eS tle 
pan nmeomn (ones. wan stomio.......<.-.-.-...---.-.--.. 
omen eeeime Comers. Leveland....... ~~... neo e cece wnce 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas__--_- eis Nae e ale nie ae 
an en Cee SOU, MNOMO. . . 5 nk cen ee 
Tarleton State College, Stephenville---.._......--.---------- 
rn <AeeNOD RONMNEMOMRS 8 oo ence cee acescne 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth.........--.---------- 
I I Pe ne ae 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville___......._--_-- 
Texas Southmost College, Brownsville............------------ 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. ---.........---------- 
Texes Wemeven Caress, Fort Wordi....=............--.-...4. 
ns ares Sees Pe ec 
Temes Woman's University, Denton...................-...-.. 
ey asmeveneey, see een. on ee econ 
University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi-_.........------- 
nn ae I Let ee eee kece 
Univeruaty of a.ousten, frowmton.-. .. 5. ce cee 
University ef isc. 2 momees, Geouston i... 2-5 ec et 
nn On Ns Cuca ween enh am anowben ac 
Wayland Baptist College, Plainview -..-.........-.---------- 
Wharton County Junior College, Wharton__-_.-....---------- 
EN SS EES OE Sie ee a an Sa ae 

Utah: 

i (Arn MeNNNO SS. nace se cc oeesae ean n eaee Soe wine 
College ot St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake Or 2A Tater Came tad 
Dixie Junior College, St. George... ....-.-------.------------ 
amversy of Utah, Gan wake City... ..-.2.--25--.-52<.-24- 
Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied Science -- ___- 
Logan (including Snow College and College of Southern Utah) -- 
eR ee En ate a nui wee teas ase pe 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City DNS wee ere ee Ae A ss i a 

Vermont: 
en a Te Cac aketaun ow nne cuban sce mm d 
Green Mountain College, Poultney ------....---.------------ 
nN 0 SONNE SEEMED eh ee on lnowdpononseun 
Middlebury College, Middlebury - - - -- - - - eGnuke eee ousweceaicn 
Norwick University, Northfield__.............----- ES a oy 
os. Basenel’s Coles Winoonkl._............5.......02..... 
State Menahaes College, Castleton. ..........-.- bate ht ae Sie 
ae Emer a eUUOe, ND ce bc keke cca k 
State Teachers College, Lyndon Center_____.__.._---_-------- 
University of Vermont and State Agric ultural College, Burlington_ 
I SS ETT han > ee i Ae 

Virginia: 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg- -----_-----_- Rech as 
Emory and Henry College, Emory ---- 
Hampton Institute, Hampton___---_-_----_---- 2 SS See Seale 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg------------------ wae ako ee 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton --._.......----------------- 
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23, 496 

10, 447 
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5, 551 

76, 782 

23, 035 
4, 607 
8, 446 


117, 675 


8, 970 
36, 856 
4 351 
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24. 315 
13, 360 
28, 153 
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7, 835 
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122, 392 
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2, 211 
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Virginia—Continued 


1 Marymount Junior College, Arlington_+........-------------- $1, 302 
Medical College of Virginia, NS a at eee Seed ei) 10, 858 
3 Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Ly nchburg ee ues ea dase ys 6, 898 
5 St:: Paul’s College,.Lawrenceville. ._.............---..------- 2, 579 
‘1 SeeeaeeOtes Cannes BPMNOONE on os on Soc kee emtnacensus-- 2, 235 
1 Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton__-__._------------ 1, 596 
9 Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar___.___...---------- ae, Endl Orig 2 5, 748 
0 University of Virginia, Charlottesville_--_---- a Fae ne es 104, 101 
16 Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg-_--------------- ators 57, 479 
7 Virginia State College, Petersburg- -_---...--------- eae 74, 723 
13 Virginia Union University, Richmond_-_----------------------- 25, 487 
8 Washington: 
9 Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg_- -- ------- 41, 281 
6 College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. .--_.-...------------------- 14, 355 
7 Cs ee en tee ncespaceeduaes 5, 568 
8 Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney - - - --------- 52, 854 
| Cn a RO Seen cca wcinanaacinds 31, 542 
32 —— BAICNSTOR (0008; BOSONS. 6.666 en oc Seo no d~- ewer 10, 440 
35 Re Cln i I SON oe ns oiea innwennewnn come 4, 241 
7 Se attle Pacific College, Seattle - I Aan ogg > go ci ec lack A ET 25, 141 
16 State College of Washington, Pullman Bb: cts te eae Se SIU ee 102, 772 
5 University of Washington, Seattle. _......_._...------------- 58, 726 
0 Walla Walla College, College Place -_-___...----.------------ 27, 405 
06 Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham. --- - - --- 46, 981 
1 Whitworth College, Spokane-----.-.....--.--------------- Rac 13, 376 
31 West Virginia: 
5 Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi----...-...-------------- 14, 067 
30 OI TOINOON, SINCOIN 2h. ncn on eh ening ob Gobewneyqelstses 22, 325 
a3 Bluefield State College, Bluefield____.._............_-_------ 7, 424 
36 Fairmont State College, Fairmont... _-...............-....-.- 2, 562 
a9 Glenville State College, Glenville-___......_...-------------- 7, 033 
35 Morris Harvey College, Charleston. ---_.......-.-------- Lie 26, 423 
32 Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown -_--__-._.------------- 33, 213 
18 West Virginia State College, Institute______--- ee ee 12, 530 
2 West Virginia University, Morgantown_-_---------------- ase 17, 583 
di Wisconsin: 
Ll Alverne Game pemmaee 2 CC jo yi oe oo ble 9, 631 
31 Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee__..........._.---------- 3, 440 
i Carroll College, Waukesha_-._...............- ers Tae 21, 976 
08 ae I nk ee dee nccsneenn 5, 016 
1 Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, MISONO. 5 oa 22 6 os S 459 
- Leen Cee NS a ck once k 7, 094 
is Layton School of Art, Milwaukee___- - --- Fis PUA ae eee 8, 901 
34 Marian College, yi aR as ie a ae an 1, 877 
59 Marquette University, Milwaukee (including School of Medicine) - 42, 996 
37 Milton College; RRA. ea ek Yer oe hee kee 8, 577 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee___________------- 25, 109 
0 Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. -__._........--_------------- 1, 376 
5 Ee Oe OO eee eee ia 8, 599 
39 Ripos COmegs, BapOR. 5... - 2'- - n~ ~~~ 2 2+ 2 --- ooo 16, 384 
24 St. Norbert College, Mee OE MS nS oe oe oles 26, 010 
56 Stout State College, Menomonie_ 33, 965 
93 University of Wisconsin, Madison (including. Milwaukee campus) = 200, 488 
50 Viterbo College, La Crosse_ + Sara ek ee 1, 835 
+ Wisconsin Institute of Te chnology, oS a aaa 6, 649 
35 Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire____...______-- 9088 Tye NL 41, 693 
‘1 Wisconsin State College, La Crosse___.....____---- Lip 9A ee 2 2, 580 
1 Wissonsin State Collese, Oshkosh. .... 2... 60-22. e ele 4, 128 
4 Wisconsin State College, Platteville.__..._._____- PPAR 6, 192 
5 Wisconsin State College, River Falls _--_-- -- ARE YS Len hee 9, 517 
30 Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point____ ~~~ lla Nee TO ae eae 25, 224 
29 Wisconsin State College, Superior___........-...------------- 4, 300 
53 Wisconsin State College, Whitewater__.___________.___------- 30, 871 
87 Wood County Teachers College, Wi isconsin Rapids tes Re cane ae 2, 866 
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Wyoming: 
Casper Junior College, Casper 
Northwest Community College, Powell 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Hawaii: 
Chaminade College of Honolulu, Honolulu 
Jackson College, Honolulu 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Puerto Rico: 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria 
Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, San German 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to have that incorporated into the 
record. I presume it is too early with respect to the regular appropria- 
tion for next year. No calculations have been made under that yét? 
; im Bassipce. No. We have not as yet received applications for 

unds. 

Mr. Extrorr. And for the record, how much money for loans will 
be included in the $150 million for the National Defense Education 
Act for next vear? 

Dr. BassipGe. $31 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you think that will be sufficient? 

Dr. Bassipce. We feel that if the Congress does appropriate the 
sum requested by the President for the fiscal year 1960, we will have 
pumped into, so to speak, the student financial aid programs of our 
colleges and universities a sum as great as can be absorbed in sucha 
short period of time; recalling that the initial funds were distributed 
only in the month of February, and that the fiscal year 1960 appn- 
priation might be expected to be available before the next academic 
year, we would then have provided for colleges and universities a total 
of some $60 million for student loan purposes in a period of a little 
more than 6 months. We think it would be difficult for institutions 
to absorb more than that. If additional funds are needed, we think 
the appropriate time to make them available to the institutions 
would be later in the coming academic year, by means of a supple- 
mental budget request. 

Mr. Exuiort. Is it your thought, Dr. Derthick, that if it proves 
be that more fuads are needed for the loan program next year, we wil 
say, in the second semester of this coming regular college year—ift 
proves that more funds are needed within the authorization under the 
law, is it your plan to go before the proper committee on deficiencies 
or supplemental appropriations and seek additional funds, or has 
thought been given to that? 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. Thought from the outset has been givet 
to that. As Dr. Babbidge has indicated, in this new program it has 
been very difficult to predict precisely what would be needed. And 
with a little above $60 million going to the institutions within 4 
relatively few months, we felt there was as much money as could be 
absorbed in so short a time. But wanting to meet the full expecta- 
tions of the Congress and the institutions, we do have the approval o/ 
the administration to come back for a supplemental, if experienc 
shows that this allowance is inadequate. We have been given every 
assurance that we will have the backing of the administration 1! 
doing that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I asked that question, because last Saturday a ver! 
distinguished gentleman from the educational world called at my office 
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And he had been one who had generally opposed the idea of loans to 
begin with and had favored instead a scholarship program of outright 
grants. But he told me that after seeing the operation of this loan 
program at his level, he had come to the conclusion that it was going 
to prove to be the greatest thing for getting this group of young men 
and women through college who might not otherwise have an oppor- 
tunity, of anything that had happened in his lifetime. And he said 
that he thought the program was going to grow; that the demand for 
the money was going to be much above what we could anticipate at 
this time. He said he had had a complete change of heart about the 
matter, and he thought this program was going to do the job that all 
of us sought to do. 

I wonder if that was an isolated experience, or if generally that is in 
jine with the experiences in other institutions. 

Could you comment on that, Dr. Babbidge? 

Dr. Babbidge. I certainly think it reflects a very widespread 
feeling about the student loan program. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Mr. Chairman, I might remind you that this title 
of the act has invited more reactions than perhaps any other title. 
It has had more delicate points in its administration. And part of that 
is due, I think, to the tremendous interest, and of course to the new- 
ness of the program. But it has been very heartening to me, as our 
staff has worked with the higher educational institutions, has partici- 
pated in the regional meetings that we have held all over the United 
States, and has worked patiently with the vast and overwhelming 
correspondence that has come in, that our people have responded to 
the constructive criticisms, to the advice, to these reactions, with 
patience and understanding, and the modifications within the frame 
work of the act that have been devised seem to be very pleasing to 
the institutions. 

It has been a very rewarding experience. It is said oftentimes 
that we gain friends through misunderstandings if we are ourselves 
sufficiently open minded and patient and reasonable. And I think 
our people have reflected those qualities to the point where in the 
newness of the program and the disappointments in the first alloca- 
tions, due to the newness and to the small amount of money, we have 
gained many friends through the way the work has gone back and 
forth. Some of those who were most critical at the outset have 
written the most reassuring letters out of this experience. We feel 
very good about that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

And may I interrupt now to say that we are happy to have this 
morning the senior class from the Clifton, Kans., High School. May 
[say to you young men and women of the Clifton High School that 
our principal witness today is Dr. Lawrence Derthick. Dr. Derthick, 
stand up and let these boys and girls see you. 

Dr. Derruicx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to greet you all, because I also am a schoolteacher, and I 
feel very much at home with you. I was ina high school last Friday 
talking and visiting with the seniors and other classes in that school. 
And I am so happy that you bave honored us by coming into this 
hearing this morning. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Derthick is the United States Commissioner of 
Education. He administers the Federal laws pertaining to education. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mrs. GREEN. Dr. Babbidge, I think you gave the figure of 300 
colleges asked to voluntarily reduce their requests. Did you give the 
total number of colleges participating in the loan program? 

_ Dr. Bassiper. We had initially 1,227 institutions submit applica- 
tions. 

Mrs. Green. And how many have withdrawn? 

Dr. BassipGe. Twenty-eight institutions. 

Mrs. GREEN. On what basis? 

Dr. BassipGr. They give a variety of reasons, Mrs. Green. | 
can present for the record today a list of the 28 institutions that have 
withdrawn. 

Mrs. GREEN. You are speaking only of the loan program? 

Dr. BassipGe. Only of the student loan program authorized by 
this act. ; 

If it is the wish of the chairman, I will submit this list for the record 
If you would like me to read it, I would be happy to do that. There 
are, as I say, 28 institutions. 

Seven of the institutions that have withdrawn since they submitted 
their initial applications have cited as a reason for withdrawing their 
protest against the loyalty oath and affidavit provisions of the act. 

Another group of about equal size have indicated that the initial 
amount of money made available to them under the distribution 
procedures was insufficient to warrant the establishment of a loan fund 
this year. 

Mrs. Green. How many? 

Dr. BassipGE. I would have to count them. 

Mrs. GREEN. Go ahead. 

Dr. Baxssince. In other instances, after administrative officials of 
the institutions had elected to participate, their boards of trustees, 
for reasons not reported to us, have elected to disapprove that action 
and to take steps that had the effect of withdrawing the institution 
from participation in the program. 

I would be happy to give you illustrations, or to read the entire list. 
I must say that the reasons as stated on this list are extremely brief 
and may not do justice to the attitude and feelings of the institutions 
themselves. 

Mrs. GREEN. You say over seven have withdrawn for the specific 
reason of objections to the loyalty oath? 

Dr. BassipGce. Only seven have withdrawn and have cited that 
to us as a reason. 

Mrs. GreeN. How many refused to apply because of the loyalty 
oath provision? 

Dr. Bassipce. Well, as 1 indicated to you the last time we met, 
Mrs. Green, we know only of those institutions that took the trouble 
to tell us why they were not participating. And I think any figure 
we could give you would not necessarily be a fair reflection of the 
number of institutions that elected not to participate for this reason. 

Mrs. Green. Of the ones that did inform you, how many? 

Dr. BassipGe. I would think about a half dozen. Mr. Muirhead 
may have a more precise recollection. 

Dr. MurrHeap. There were three that informed us they are not 
now participating, and they informed us prior to participation that 
they did not wish to participate, because of the loyalty affidavit 
provision. 
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Mrs. GreEN. And then is it fair to say that there are 10 who have 
specifically said they would not participate because of this reason? 

Dr. MutrHeap. That is a fair statement. I think I should under- 
score What Dr. Babbidge has said, however, that we have no way of 
assessing why perhaps 800 institutions are not now participating. 
There are perhaps 2,000 institutions in the country, and about 1,200 
are participating. Of the 800 not participating, of course, we cannot 
assess the reason why they are not. 

Mrs. Green. How many are participating but have specifically 
said to you that they object to the provisions of the loyalty oath? 

Dr. Bassipae. Again I will have to defer to Mr. Muirhead, to see 
if he has any information on that. 

Dr. Mutrugap. Of those participating and withdrawing, on account 
of the oath, the total is—— 

Mrs. Green. No. My question is: Of those who are continuing 
to participate but have nevertheless voiced an objection to the 
loyalty oath, how many, in addition to these 10 we have just 
mentioned? 

Dr. MutrHeap. To the best of my knowledge, we have no record 
of an institution officially objecting to the loyalty oath and continuing 
to participate. 

Mrs. Green. I do not understand that, because I have letters in 
my file in which they have indicated they have sent you copies, in 
which they have objected to the loyalty oath but are participating. 

Dr. MurrgeapD. | will qualify by saying that we shall check our 
files for any institutions which are now participating but which have 
indicated officially that they are not in favor of the loyalty oath. 

Mrs. Green. I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that that be made part 
of the record at this point. I would like specifically the number who 
did not apply because they objected to it, the number who applied 
and then withdrew because of the loyalty oath provisions, the ones 
who are participating but still object to the loyalty oath provisions. 

Dr. MurrHEeaD. We will be very happy to provide that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, such part of that information as 
your files reflect will be made part of the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

As of May 20, 1959 

Institutions which did not apply for participation because of affidavit provision: 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. Swathmore College, Pennsylvania. 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Institutions which withdrew because of affidavit provision. 


Amherst College, Massachusetts. Reed College, Oregon. 
Antioch College, Ohio. Sarah Lawrence College, New York. 
Bennington College, Vermont. Wilmington College, Ohio. 


Goucher College, Maryland. 


Official expressions of objection to the oath and affidavit provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 have been received by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare from the presidents of the following institutions 
presently participating in the national defense student loan program: 


Brown University, Providence, R.I. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. __ delphia, Pa. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 


Roosevelt University, Chicago, III. RI 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Mrs. Green. And then, Mr. Chairman, one other question to 
Dr. Babbidge. 

I notice you said there were 13,000 oath forms that had been 
received. 

Dr. Barsipar. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. Has your office made any estimate of the cost of 
administering this particular section? 

Dr. Bassipae. No, we have not. 

Mrs. GREEN. Would it be possible? 

Dr. Bansipar. May I ask Mr. Hughes, our executive officer, here, 
whether he thinks it would be feasible? 

Mr. Hueues. Are you thinking, Mrs. Green, of the administrative 
cost to the Office of Education of applying loyalty oath provisions? 

Mrs. Green. No; I would like the total cost, not only the cost to 
the Office of Education, but the additional cost to the participating 
universities, and as I understand it each one of these oaths has to be 
notarized, which would also involve a basic first cost. 

Mr. Hucues. We would have, of course, no information directly on 
that score, as a result of our administration of the student loan pro- 
gram. But we can endeavor to find out what experience has been 
gained by other agencies who have administered similar oaths and 
determined what cost factors they might have accumulated, which 
would enable us to give you such an estimate. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask for that, Mr. Chairman, for my own files? 
I do not care whether it is part of the record or not. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you furnish that for our files? 

Mr. Huaues. I would be happy to do so. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to, with your permission, change it to 
“for the record” instead of just for the files. I think it would fit in 
with the record of today. 

Mr. Exutorr. I thought you wanted it for the files. 

Mrs. Green. May I change it, then? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Without objection, the information sought will be 
furnished for the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Cost or ADMINISTERING OatTus AND AFFIDAVITS 


In appraising the estimated cost to higher education institutions of administer- 
ing oaths and affidavits for various Federal agencies we have found in most cases 
the oath and affidavit form is accomplished by the individual and returned by him 
to the appropriate agency. In such cases there would be no expense to the insti- 
tutions. 

We know of one State which requires an oath and affidavit to be executed and 
notarized by each person each time they register for attendance in any State- 
supported college or university. The law further requires the institution to retain 
and preserve such oath and affidavit until the person filing the same shall have 
graduated or withdrawn from the institution. The cost for this State requirement 
is considered a part of the regular registration cost; but a review indicates, in the 
majority of cases, the cost is less than 50 cents per student, which includes the 
cost of filing and maintaining the form, in fact, in many instances, the cost is less 
than 25 cents per student. It can be assumed, therefore, that institutions par- 
ticipating in the National Defense Education Act are incurring costs averaging 
approximately one-half dollar per student participant. 

The cost to the Office of duplicating the oath and affidavit form has been about 
$6 per 1,000 copies. Total printing costs to date under the National Defense 
Education Act would thus amount to about $550. 
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Dr. Dertuickx. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well known what the 
position of our Department is on the loyalty oath. And I do not 
offer this information in defense of it at all, but simply from the point 
of view of putting the whole discussion in perspective. Despite the 
loyalty oath, it is a fact that our people anticipated—we had no way 
of knowing, but we guessed, we estimated—that there might be per- 
haps 700 colleges that would participate in this loan program at the 
outset. And we were surprised at the number, 1,227, that did partici- 
pate. So although there are 2,000 institutions, I think the partici- 
pation in the loan program is much more than we anticipated at the 
outset. 

Mrs. Green. Knowing your position on the loyalty oath, you are 
not for one minute suggesting that this is in defense of it? 

Dr. Dertuick. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Green. That the loyalty oath is not as bad—— 

Dr. Dertuicx. No; I prefaced my remarks by reminding you of 
our position on the loyalty oath. And I simply make this comment 
to add perspective to the discussion. 

Mr. Exuiotr. May I ask a question, also, in an attempt to add 
perspective at this point: Do you have any applications by institutions 
on file who desire to install a loan program in the coming year in 
addition to the 1,200 that are on the list now? 

Dr. Basppiper. We fully expect to have some, Mr. Chairman, but 
the application forms, copies of which I have for you here today, have 
just within the last 48 hours been mailed out to the institutions. So 
they have had no opportunity to return them to us. 

Mr. Exttorr. When we have another report, that will be a good 
question for me to ask you. 

Now you may proceed, Mr. Babbidge. 

Dr. Bassipee. Mr. Chairman, the second development in the 
student loan program which I would like to report to the committee 
this morning concerns procedures for distributing funds from the 
fiscal year 1960 appropriation. We have informed each institution 
participating in the program that since student enrollment is generally 
considered to be the most important single factor in determining an 
institution’s need for student loan funds, and that since the reasonable- 
ness of an institutional request can in part be determined by the 
amount requested per full-time student enrolled, an institutional 
request amounting to $20 or less per full-time student enrolled will 
normally be considered reasonable and not subject to the same critical 
ae as that reserved for institutional requests in excess of that 
igure. 

"The application materials which we are sending to the institutions 
were mailed either today or yesterday. 

Dr. Murrueapv. Both. 

Dr. BABBIDGE. It takes more than 1 day—they explain in some 
detail the criteria employed for determining the reasonableness of an 
institutional request and the procedures followed for making such 
adjustments as seem necessary in these institutional requests. And 
if you would like, 1 would be happy to distribute to members of the 
committee copies of the application form and instructions. 

Mr. Extiorr. We would be happy to have copies, to be made part 
of the record. 

(Application form and instructions referred to follow:) 
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NODE A-11-2 (89) CE PARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION — DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 25,0.C 


BUOGET BUREAU NO. 81-f-276,; 
APPROVAL EXPIRES 7/30/t9 


INSTITUTIONAL APPLICATION TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Fiscal period July 1, 1959 — June 30, 1960 


INSTITUTION (Name and Location) —_ ‘ T INSTITUTIONAL FISCAL OFFICER - NAME AND TITLE | 


}+—~ _ — 
INSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF W:0.S.L.P. —- NAME ANO 
| TITLE 


| 
| 
aisle tnaapmaiemiainets —— . ; = 


Application for Federal funds under Title I! of the Notionel Defense Education Act of 1958 (P.L. 85-864) is hereby mode by 
the above named institution of higher educetion. It is understood ond ogreed by the applying institution thet: 


1. These funds shal! be used exclusively for the estoblishment of a Netione! Defense Student Loon Program 
or for adding to @ previously established Netione! Defense Student Loan Program ot the applicont 
institution. 


This program shel! be administered in occordence with the regulations of the Commissioner of Education 
end the terms of an agreement with the Commissioner of Educetion pursuant fo Section 204 of the Act. 


The emount of the Federal Copite! Contribution requested for establishing or odding to o Natione! 
Defense Student Loon Program Fund is besed upon estimoted requirements for student loons during the 
period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960, but not limited to actual! disbursement during such period. 


At the time of this applicetion, oll requirements for eligibility for o Federa! Capital Contribution ore met 
as outlined in Section 103(b) of the Netione! Defense Educetion Act for participation in the Netional 
Defense Student Loon Program. 








TITLE OF INSTITUTIONAL AUTHORIZING OFFICER ] SIGNATURE — INSTITUTIONAL AUTHORIZING OFFICER 
| 








INSTRUCTIONS 





Submit on origine! ond one copy not loter thon June 30, 1959. In order to provide funds to institutions for the period July |, 
1959 to June 30, 1960, it is necessary thet applications be received by June 30, 1959. Please read the application instruc- 
tions corefully before preparing this application. 


Please type. Sign the origina! and one copy ond return them to the 
STUDENT LOAN SECTION 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Dept. of Health, Educotion, and Welfore — Washington 25, D. C. 
ACTION FOR THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION — (Do not write below this line) 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTION FEDERAL: LOAN 











Approved for Federal Copita! Contribution Approved for o Federal loon to help finence 

to the Notionec! Defense Student Loon Fund the institution’s capita! contribution to the 

far the fisco! yeor 1959-60 in the amount of §$ Notiona! Defense Student Loon Fund for the 
fiscal year 1959-60 in the emount of $ 








FOR THE COMMISSIONER OATE 
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NDE A-Ii-2 (59 [ Loca TION | INSTITUTION NAME 


76.4 
0/88 NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT | 
LOAN PROGRAM APPLICATION 


1 








PART | 
NOTE: To be completed by all institutions making application. 


A. ENROLLMENT (see Specific instructions attached) 





1, Estimated total enrollment of 2. Actual tote! enroliment of 
full-time students!, Fall of 1959 Mae alse an full-time students, Fal! of 1958 





3. If the tote! estimated full-time enrollment for the fal! of 1959 is greater by 5% or more thon thet in the fall of 1958, explain 
below 























> 
YY 
‘see Section 144.2(1) of the Regulations for a definition of “Full-time student.” 
'B. COST OF EDUCATION _ a aN Re _|_C. STUDENT BORROWERS 
1. Estimated total annua! cost for tuition | 1. Estimated total number of Nationa! 
fees, boord and room, ond instructional | Defense Student Loon Fund borrow- 
materials and books to the overage ers, college year 1959-60. 
FULC-TIME student during the 1959-60 
college yeor. $$. | 2 Estimeted ane National Defense 
Student Loan to made during the 
Ti j the 1959-60 college year. 
D. STUDENT LOAN FUND NEEDS | E. REQUEST FOR FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTION 
1. Estimated total amount to be used for | 1. Amount of required institutione! contri- 
Ri: Nationa! Defense Student Loon Fund bution to the National Defense Student 
— papeses during the college yeor Loan Fund (1/10 of item D3 above). $ a 
959-60 (multiply item Cl by item C2 
’ above)- J ______s| 2. Federal Copite! Contribution re- 


quested for Nationa! Defense Student 

2. Tote! amount of National Defense Stu- Loon Fund purposes, college yeor 
dent Loon funds thot wil! be on hand 1959-60 (item D3 less item El above). $ 
ond uncommitted os of June 30, 1959. $ 


Tesat iN ' ‘ 3. Federal Capital Contribution needed 
one a : rgioo ry ape per full-time student enrolled, college 
Nee te ee ne yeor 1959-60 (divide item E2 by item 
yeor 1959-60 (item DI less item D2 A? dhewes 
above) $ d " 


‘2 IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 











— If the Federal Capital Contribution needed per full-time 2. If the Federal Capital Contribution needed per full-time 
student enrolled (item E3 above) is in excess of $20, student enrolled (item E3 above) is equal to or less than 
PART TWO of this application MUST also be completed. $20, PART TWO of this application. need NOT be 
completed. 


3, Institutions applying for a Federal Loan to belp finance their 
required contribution to the National De/ense Student Loan 
Fund (c/. item E! above) MUST also complete PART Ill. 
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INSTITUTION NAME 





PART lt 





NOTE: To be completed 
enrolled (see PAR 


institutions making 
1 - item E3). The in 





plication jor a Federal Capital Contribution in excess of 3 420 a student 
tion in PART Il will be used to the 


the in- 


Stitution’s request for a Federal Capital Contribution which is in excess of $20 per student enrolled. 





A. STUDENT LOAN FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES 





1. +t the information concerning the use of loon funds from al! sources and loans to students during the college yeor 
1958-59. Do not include short term or “emergency” loans of $100 o less. 











STUDENT (e) (») (s) 
LOAN 

“a AMOUNT NUMBER OF BORROWERS AVERAGE 
Penal (1958-59) (1958-59) (Col. @ + Col. b) 





INSTITUTIONAL 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 














2. How many Netione! Defense Student Loen applicetions were rejected during the 1958-59 college 
yeer because of @ lack of funds in the Netione! Defense Student Loon Fund? 





3 How meny Netione! Defense Student Loon Applications were reduced in amount during 1958-59 
* becouse of ¢ lock of funds in the Netiona!l Defense Student Loan Fund? 





4. Whet wes the total amount by which the origina! applicetions for Nationa! Defense Student Loon 











Funds were reduced? $ - 
_ Report the information requested below concoming the proposed use of loon funds and loons to students during the college 
yeor 1959-60. Do not include short term or “emer sonecy” loons of $100 or less. 
STUDENT (o) (b) eee 
= AMOUNT NUMBER OF BORROWERS AVERAGE 
FUND (1959-60) (1959-60) (Col. @ + Col. b) 











a oe — yedeper 
INSTITUTIONAL 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 














4. Explein in some detail the procedures followed in ariving at the above estimate of student loan needs during the 1959-60 
college year (Exomple: Survey of student needs, etc.). (If necessary, attach extra sheets and identify them by item 
mumber. ) 








7. Justi! 


neces 


'B. CO 


Annvue 
eoch c 
vor yin 


dent o 














necessary, attach extra sheets and identify them by item number. ) 


f Sea ae eres PART Il 


8. COST OF EDUCATION | 


(Continved) 
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7. Justify in seme detail any significant increase in the proposed 1959-60 loon program over the 1958-59 loan program. (i/ 





Annvel full-time student expenses, college yeor 1959-60. Report the omount to be charged the overage full-time student in 
eoch category for the college year 1959-60. Compute the amount to be charged an average student by approprictely weighting 
vorying costs emong different departments end schools. Exclude charges for deposits and voluntory fees for athletics, stu- 


dent octivities, etc. 





GRADUATE AND 




















4. 























EXPENSES UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 
- — r 
)_ Tuition ond fees, if chorges do not very becouse of 
residency stetus 
$$ $_$_____— —$$—$$$_______—_ $4 + 
2. Tuition and fees, resident (in-state or in district) | 
have ee + 
3. Tuition ond fees, non-resident (out-of-state or out-of-aisirict) 
: Average annue! boord and room charges in institutionel | 
focilities | 
SS 
5. Lunch and trevel to and from home of commuting students 
6. Instructione! materiels (books, equipment, and supplies) 
7. Estimeted percentage thet commuting students ore of total full-time enroliment * 
When tuition costs differ on the besis of residence, estimated percentage thet non-resident 
" (out-of-state, or out-of-district) students are of tote! full-time enrollment % 





C. ENROLLMENT 





Estimoted enrollment of full-time students! fell of 1959, and estimated number of eligible students who will need National 
Defense Student Loons during the period, July 1,4959 — June 30, 1960. 






































FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT ELIGIBLE STUDENTS (who will need Nationa! 
INSTRUCTIONAL (Fall of 1959) Defense Student Loons — College Year 1959-60) 
LEV 
— ove. MEN WOMEN TOTAL MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
|. Undergroduvete 
2. Graduate and 
Professionel 
3. TOTAL | 
"See Section 144.2(1) of the Regulations for « definition of °Fall-time student.* 





This estimated total should agree with ¢stimated gptal given in Part |, item Ai. 





NOBA-ibe@ 
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(Continued) 
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NOE A-it-2 LOCATION INSTITUTION NAME ab 
REV. 4-39 3. The Ne 
a eel - a —_ 5 Defen 
PART Il (Continued) sia 
a ae in the 
D. OTHER INFORMATION ways y 
1. Describe below with concrete illustrations and data any particular economic factors influencing this request for o Federal tioned 
Capite!l Contribution. (1/ necessary, attach extra sheets and identi/y th b 
2. Describe in some detail your institutional total financial aid program for needy students ond elaborate on how the Nationa 
Defense Student Loon Progrom wil! be orticuloted with or integrated into the whole. Discuss the objectives of such on 
ougmented progrom ond explain the likely outcome ot your institution, e.g., wider and more effective use of scholorship 
funds, reducing undue student part-time work schedules. (I/ necessary, attach extra sheets and identify them by item 
number, ) 
NOEA- 
ni —— ee as ieee ns ng REV. «4 


5 (Continued 
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PART (Continued) 





The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provides that “special consideration” be given in the granting of National 
Defense Student Loans to prospective elementary and secondary school teachers and to students with ability and potential 
Explain below, if applicable, in what 


3. 





n the fields of methemotics, science, engineering, and modern foreign languages. 
woys your institution's instructional program and physical facilities are particularly suited to implement the above men- 
(If necessary, attach extra sheets and identify them by item number. ) 


tioned provision of the Act. 
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INST 
PA 





NDEA-H-2 [LOCATION — INSTITUTION NAME 
REV. 4-89 | 


| 





PART it! 





NOTE: To be completed by institutions making application for a Federal loan to belp finance the institutional contribution j 
required for establishing a National Defense Student Loan Fund Such a loan may not exceed 1/9 of the Federal Capitai 
Contribution. 





A. If it is necessery to borrow funds for the purpose steted cbhove, explain the steps thet hove been taken to obtein such funds 
from non-Federa!l sources: 


{ 


Ka 
its st 
requ 
emp! 
each 
insti 
for kl 

In 
in ct 
will 
in t 
the | 

Si 
dete 
tion 
enro 
amo 
as I 
insti 
que’ 
per 
may 

R 
that 
in t 
loat 
sub 
enr 

I 
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this 
inf 
stu 

( 











B. Whet ore the best terms evailable from non-Federal sources for borrowing the above-mentioned funds (indicete rete of 
interest, terms of repeyment, ond any required security or col loteral): 








C. Whet is the omount of the Federa! loon needed to meet the required institutione! contribution 





( 
( 
atime vie oon 4 ( 
( 
( 











to the Netione! Defense Student Loan Fund? $ 

IMPORTANT NOTE ] 
The onnvel interest rate to be charged institutions by the Government for such loons is determined by market rates availoble eri 
te the U. S. Treasury, the cost of administering such loons, and proboble losses. The repeyment of principal and interest is to | 
required within fifteen yeors. Section 207(c) P.L. 85-864. — per 
7 (Use reverse, if necessary) sar 
req 
ph; 
sh 

is 


the 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Office of Education, Division of Higher Education, Washington, D.C. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL APPLICATION TO PARTICI- 


PATE IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
(Fiscal period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960) 
PURPOSE OF APPLICATION 


Section 203(a) of the National Defense Education Act, which sets forth the 
basis for allocation of Federal funds to institutions participating in this 
program, clearly resis on the premise that each institution has both the com- 
petence and the responsibility to analyze and evaluate its student loan needs. 
This application, therefore, is designed to provide each institution with an 
opportunity to request a Federal capital contribution based upon its own 
student loan needs for the college year 1959-60. 


Each institution, in accord with the above peaipe. should carefully review 
its student loan needs for the period covered b 


for loan funds under this program. 


In carrying out his statutory responsibility, the Commissioner of Education, 
in consultation with a representative group of college and university officials, 
will review the institutional requests in each State. This review will be made 
in terms of the demands which may reasonably be expected to be made upon 


the fund at each institution during the period covered by the application. 


Since student enrollment is probably the most important single factor in 
determining the need for student loan funds, the reasonableness of an institu- 
tional request can in part be determined by the amount requested per student 
enrolled. With this in mind, it has been determined that an institutional request 
amounting to $20 or less per full-time student enrolled will normally be considered 
as reasonable and not subject to the same critical review as that planned for 
institutional requests in excess of $20 per full-time student enrolled. Conse- 
quently for those institutions whose student loan needs are not in excess of $20 
per full-time student enrolled, certain detailed information in this application 


may be omitted. (See ‘‘General instructions,’”’ below.) 








enrolled. 


Requests in excess of $20 per full-time student enrolled will be critically re- 
viewed, as indicated above, in terms of their reasonableness. The criteria for 
this critical review will include the following important factors and such additional 
information as may be supplied by the institution in justification of its particular 


student loan fund needs: 
(a) Student enrollment; 
(b) Educational costs; 
(c) Eeonomie factors; 
(d) Institution’s instructional program; 
(e) Need and number of student borrowers; and 
(f) Institutional financial aid program. 


In the event that an institutional request, on the basis of the above-mentioned 
critical review and the supporting information in the application, does not appear 
to be reasonable, the institution will be given an opportunity to submit additional 
pertinent data in support of its request. Following further review and, if neces- 
sary, further consultation with the institution, an appropriate adjustment in the 
request will be determined by the Commissioner of Education. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the critical review and supporting information required 
should not discourage any institution from requesting the amount which it feels 
is necessary to meet its needs for student loan funds under this program, even 


though such an amount may exceed $20 per full-time student enrolled. 
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y this application and submit a 
request for a Federal capital contribution based upon this study. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the equitable distribution of Federal funds within 
each State under this program is dependent upon the judicious exercise by each 
institution of its responsibility to analyze carefully and evaluate its own needs 


Recognizing that there are other important factors, in addition to enrollment, 
that affect the need for student loan funds, and in support of the principle that, 
in the last analysis each institution is the best judge of its own needs for student 
loan funds, this application also provides an opportunity for each institution to 
submit and justify an institutional request in excess of $20 per full-time student 
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Following determination of all the reasonable requests for Federal capital con- 
tributions in each State, the actual allocation of Federal funds to institutions 
within each State will be made by the Commissioner of Education on the basis of 
the appropriate State allotment available for this purpose during the period 
covered by the applications. This means that in those States where the total 
of reasonable requests for Federal capital contributions is in excess of the State 
allotment available for this purpose, the Federal capital contribution to each in- 
stitution will be determined on a proportionate share basis. For example, if the 
total of the reasonable requests for Federal capital contributions submitted by 
the institutions in a State amount to $800,000 and the State allotment available 
for this purpose is only $600,000 or 75 percent of the amount requested, an institu- 
tion submitting a reasonable request amounting to $20,000 would be allocated 
$15,000, or 75 percent of its reasonable request. 


GENERAL 





INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Institutions submitting requests for Federal capital contributions not in 
excess of $20 per full-time student enrolled must complete part I but may omit 
part II. 

2. Institutions submitting requests for Federal capital contributions in excess 
of $20 per full-time student enrolled must complete parts I and II. 

3. Institutions applying for a Federal loan to help finance the institution’s re- 
quired contribution to the national defense student loan fund must also complete 
part IIT. 

4. In no case may the total of the Federal capital contributions to any institu- 
tion of higher education for any fiscal year exceed $250,000 (see. 203(b)). How- 
ever, institutions may submit and justify requests in excess of this amount. 


SpeciFic INSTRUCTIONS 


PART I 
(All institutions submitting requests for Federal capital contributions must 
complete part I) 


A-1. Include prospective entering (first time) students, undergraduate, and 
graduate and professional, fall of 1959. 

A-2. Include undergraduate, and graduate and professional students, fall of 
1958. 

A-3. If there is an increase in enrollment to what particular factors may this 
be attributed? 

B-1. Costs for tuition and fees may vary greatly within an institution between 
schools or departments, and between resident (in-State or in-district) and non- 
resident (out-of-State, or out-of-district) students. Compute the average for 
the different costs mentioned in item B-1 by weighting various factors such as, 
ratio of undergraduate to graduate and professional students, in-state to out-of- 
state students, ete. 

C-1. Certain summer session students may be eligible for national defense 
student loans and may be included in this estimate; i.e., a student to be eligible 
for a national defense student loan during a summer session must have been 
in attendance as a full-time student during the preceding regular session or must 
plan to be in attendance as a full-time student in the following regular session. 

C-2. Compute this estimate by using such factors as previous loan experience, 
anticipated student demands for loans, etc. 

E-1. Public Law 85-864 (sec. 204(2)) provides in part that each institution 
must deposit in the national defense student loan fund an amount equal to not 


less than one-ninth of the Federal eapital contributions, i.e., one-tenth of the 
total of the national defense student loan fund. 


PART II 


(All institutions submitting requests for Federal capital contributions in excess 
of $20 per full-time student enrolled must complete part I1) 


A. Institutional loan funds are those student loan funds or programs other than 
the national defense student loan program, Do not include in institutional loan 


funds the amount contributed to the national defense student loan fund by the 
institution. 
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\-1. In addition to actual loans made during this period, include loan com- 
mitments made to eligible 1959 summer session and 1959-60 regular session 
students. 

° re 5. In addition to actual loans which may be made during this period, in- 
clude loan commitments which may be made to eligible 1960 summer session and 
1960-61 regular session students. 

B. Compute these averages by weighting varying costs among different de- 
partments and schools, if applicable. 

C. Include prospective entering (first-time) students, undergraduate, graduate 
and professional, fall of 1959. 

PART III 
(Institutions needing to borrow money to help finance the required institutional 
contribution to establish a National Defense Student Loan Fund, and wishing 

to make application for Federal funds for this purpose, must fill in pt. III 

completely) 

3. An institution may apply for a Federal loan not in excess of one-ninth 
the Federal capital contribution requested (pt. I, item E-1). 

Dr. Baspipce. One further thing with regard to the loan program, 
Mr. Chairman: In March and April, we held a series of 12 conferences, 
which proved to be highly successful, on fiscal and legal problems of 
student loan fund administration, as well as financial need analysis 
procedures to be followed by institutions participating in the program. 
Over 13,000 college officials, representing 825 institutions, attended 
this series of conferences. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Mr. Chairman, that completes the introductory 
statement by Dr. Babbidge on title 2. We have had some questions 
throughout his statement. I wonder if there are other questions? 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Are there other questions of Dr. Babbidge? 

If not, we will proceed, Mr. Commissioner, to the next title. 

Dr. Dertuick. Then we go next to title 3, having to do with the 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign language program. 

Dr. Ludington is Director of the Aid to the State and Local School 
Systems Branch and has overall direction of the administration of 
this title and also title 5, part (a). 

Dr. Luptnaton. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report that since 
our meeting in February rather significant progress has taken place 
in cooperation with the States in implementing title 3. We have 
today approved 42 State plans; 45 States and Territories have sub- 
mitted plans for our review and comment. Two plans are today 
pending final approval by the Commissioner. Five States and Terri- 
tories have not submitted plans. Five additional States or Territories 
have submitted tentative plans. In certain instances further action 
awaits developments in the State, and in some cases action by their 
legislature, or action is awaiting the availability of State funds. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Dr. Ludington, do you anticipate that the five States 
or Territories that have not yet submitted plans may do so? 

Dr. Luptnetron. We are confident that at least four will do so this 
vear that have not yet submitted plans. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I want to say to you that one of the most inspiring 
things that I have seen in America has been the acceptance of local 
responsibility in connection with this plan. And I am familiar with 
the area that I represent. I have seen PTA groups go out and gather 
the money by voluntary contributions to match this equipment 
money. I have seen the Board of Revenue of Marion County, Ala., 
who perhaps had never before appropriated any money for education, 


education being a function that is handled through a board of educa- 
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tion in that county rather than the board of revenue—the board of 
revenue of that county met a couple of weeks ago and said, ‘‘We will 
be responsible to dig up the money for Marion County, Ala., schools 
to match this money.”’ 

That to me was an unheard of example of local interest. And | 
think this title, in the meager amount of money that we have had to 
date, has had a wonderful effect on local interest on the part of com- 
munities and their educational well-being. 

Mrs. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, just out of curiosity, remembering 
action on the Senate floor last year, is Indiana one of the States that 
has applied, or not? 

Dr. Lupineron. Indiana has applied, in title 3 and in title 5. 

I think, too, Mr. Chairman, our files are beginning to indicate the 
extent to which this title has stimulated a great deal of appraisal and 
reappraisal of programs of instruction in these three fields. It has 
been most heartening and I think will continue to be the case, as this 
title is carried forward. 

I might indicate with reference to the provisions of the title some 
of the problems that we are encountering and problems which face 
the States. 

As you know, the act calls for expansion and improvement of super- 
visory and related services in the fields of mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages. We are measuring such expansion and 
improvement from September 2, 1958, the date upon which this act 
became effective. 

Certain States had made some efforts to expand services in these 
areas prior to the passage of the act, and in this sense are to a degree 
penalized, because to participate under this program additional expan- 
sion or improvement is called for during not this initial year but the 
4 years of the program. 

A second problem at this point, where State matching funds are 
involved, are problems at the State level in securing the additional 
funds for matching the leadership phase of the program in the three 
fields where supervision, services related to supervision, and the admin- 
istrative aspects of the program are cared for. 

In those States where legislatures have been reluctant to appropri- 
ate additional money, States now find themselves in the position of 
making some reallocations of existing funds. This is going on. I[ 
think it will be done with due caution and respect given to the other 
program areas under the State department’s jurisdiction. In those 
States where additional funds are involved this shifting of program 
emphasis will strengthen certain of the fields not provided for in 
title 3. 

As you have already indicated, the majority of the States are meet- 
ing the matching requirement for the acquisition of equipment and 
the minor sida sie phases from funds provided at the local level. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Of the 42 plans approved thus far, do you anticipate 
that all of the States and Territories with approved plans will this 
year raise their part of the matching money, as to States and local 
communities? 

Dr. Ludington. They really have 2 years, sir, to use this amount 
and their next year’s allotment. In some instances the States have 
proceeded with some caution, because they knew that additional funds 
were to be provided. And I think as I indicated in my testimony, in 
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February, as this amount of money becomes somewhat larger, this 
eases the State’s responsibility and some of the difficulties in adminis- 
tering the program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Ludington, I am beginning to get letters that 
quantities of Russian scientific equipment suitable for use in schools is 
being sold or offered for sale at least by importers at very advantageous 
prices. Can you tell us if this has become a problem in the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Education Act, or do you have any 
comment with respect to those facts, if they be facts? They are 
allegations made to me, in correspondence. 

Dr. Lupinaton. This matter has caused us to be in the position of 
replying to numerous inquiries, many of which are not founded on 
fact, but rather rumor and hearsay. I think we can say that as a 
result of an interest of one importing firm, negotiations have been 
underway or are underway for the purchase and possible distribution 
of scientific equipment of Russian manufacture in the United States. 
We have no evidence that this is now the case, sir. To the best of our 
knowledge, approximately a million dollars worth of this equipment 
has been purchased and is to be delivered sometime during the summer 
months. We have had no indications of the extent to which local 
boards of education or other purchasing bodies will take advantage of 
this equipment. 

But if I might, just for the record, indicate the degree to which this 
issue has become distorted in the minds of many people, I would like 
to read a letter I think no part of which is founded upon fact. It just 
is a-reflection of the concerns of certain people and the problems with 
which we need to cope. 

This is a letter addressed to one of your colleagues. I will not reveal 
his identity. 

Do you know the facts about our Government buying 6,000 pieces of school 
laboratory equipment from the Russians? 

Here it is implied that the Government is doing the purchasing. 

I have been told that such items as microscopes, projectors, and electronic 

devices are being sold in our schools— 

To our knowledge these are not being sold 

* * * by the Russians 

Here it is implied the Russians are selling these things directly- 


at prices at low as one-fifth the prevailing prices for comparable American made 
goods; also that items brought into this country from Russia called spectrometers 
are already piled up in Government waerhouses where they can be procured for 
warehouse and transportation charges only. 


This is confused with our own surplus property program, and I do 
not think one piece of Russian equipment is involved in that. 


What will be the effect on our schoolchildren when they learn that they are 
using cheap Russian equipment in their laboratories? 
This has been one of our headaches, so to speak, and we are very 
pleased this morning to have this opportunity, at least through this 
record, to clarify the issue, if you have other questions pertaining to it. 

Mrs. Green. If I may suggest, Dr. Ludington, it seems that the 
Commissioner might suggest that if any such equipment is used in 
the school, we would require additional loyalty oaths, so that we can 
be certain it will not have a subversive effect upon the students that 
use it. 
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Dr. Derruick.. Mr. Chairman, do you have any other question on 
that point? We have no knowledge that any State or local school 
system has actually made these purchases, but I might remind the 
committee that when the money is allocated to the State, it loses its 
identity as Federal dollars and is expended in accordance with State 
laws and regulations. And if we were required to supervise that 
expenditure to the point of a piece of equipment that might be pur- 
chased, it seems to us it would be an intrusion and an interference 
and a control that is contrary to and foreign to the spirit of this act. 

Dr. Lupineton. I think the only other point I would like to make 
at this point is the fact that those States that had early approvals of 
their State’plans and are now receiving project applications are receiv- 
ing requests considerably in excess of the State’s original allotments 
for this purpose. We have not yet had any tabulations of these 
requests. These will begin to come to us at the end of the fiscal year. 

might also say that our staff now is beginning a series of eight 
regional conferences, where we will be in contact with representatives 
of each of the State departments of education on problems that they 
are facing in the administration of this title and in the problems of 
reporting to us for our report to you on the progress that will have 
been made during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Exuiotr. Dr. Ludington, out of the $75,300,000 which we 
confidently expect shortly, how much will be apportioned to title 3? 

Dr. Lupineton. The 1959 supplemental request was for $32,560,000 
for the grants to States. 

Mr. Extiorr. And will that be about twice as much as went out 
under the $40 million? 

Dr. Lupineton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exuiotr. Was it $17 million out of the first $40 million appro- 
priation that went to title 3? 

Dr. LupineTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiort. So roughly we will have twice as much under the 
supplemental? 

Dr. LupineTton. That is right. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. And then how much under the regular appropriation 
assuming that it stays at $150 million total? 

Dr. Lupineton. There is $52,800,000 in the 1960 request. 

Mr. Extiotr. So the supplemental will carry about twice as much 
as has been allocated thus far, and the regular appropriation will be 
roughly equivalent to both the original and the supplemental com- 
bined? 

Dr. Lupincton. That is right. 

Now, I might say a word about the loans to schools program, where 
funds are made available to nonprofit private schools for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment for minor remodeling. We have to date 186 re- 
quests in excess of funds available, in the amount of almost a million 
dollars. In 19 States, these requests exceed the allotments currently 
available in those States. 

Our present problem in connection with the processing of these 
loans deals with the matter of the calculation and application of the 
Treasury rate of interest. As you know, the act provides for a rate 
of interest calculated on all Government obligations as of the month 
preceding the month in which these applications are approved. We 
were informed yesterday that this rate of interest at Treasury may 
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run, for the month of April, as high as 3.7. It may run 4 percent. 
This means that these loans will be 4%, or around 4 percent, if not 
higher. This we feel may have some effect on those schools that have 
already filed applications under this provision. 

Mrs. Green. You said earlier that the States that have already 
expanded their supervisory programs under title 3 in some cases were 
penalized. 

Dr. Luptncron. Yes. Under the leadership provision, where $5 
million is authorized for State supervision and related services and 
administration, the act calls for expansion and improvement. A few 
States had employed supervisors or specialists, particularly in the 
fields of either science or mathematics. These positions or these ex- 
penditures do not count under the provisions of this title as expansion, 
because they took place prior to the passage of the act. 

Mrs. Green. The very fact that you used the word “penalized” 
would indicate, would it—am I correct?—that you feel that this is an 
unfair situation, 

Dr. Lupincton. Some of the States look upon it as such, for the 
simple reason that they, either in anticipation of this program or as a 
result of their own initiative and leadership, took this forward step, 
and are therefore not able to use Federal matching funds for the posi- 
tions that they set up a year prior to the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Mrs. Green. Does the office think that any change, any amend- 
ment to the act, might be helpful here, so that they would not be so 
penalized? 

Dr. Dertuick. We are not inclined to think so. After all, you do 
have to have deadlines for these things, and we are not inclined to 
think so. I do not think there are too many cases, are there? 

Mrs. GREEN. How many States feel that this is a penalty as far 
as they are concerned? 

Dr. Lupineton. This is particularly a problem in the State of 
New York, where I think at the time this legislation was under con- 
sideration their education commission took some rather forward look- 
ing steps. New York, as you may recall, is the only State that to- 
day has supervisory persons employed in each of the three fields of 
math, science, and foreign language. 

Mrs. Green. Would it be only this one State? 

Dr. Luptnaton. No. There are other States that have individual 
positions that are in this category. 

Mrs. GREEN. That was what I was wondering. How many States 
have objected to this and have felt they were penalized and have so 
written you? 

Dr. Luptneton. I think only three or four. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you know what those are? 

Dr. Lupincron. I could get them for you. I do not recall them. 

Mrs. GREEN. One other question: When we were talking about the 
loan provisions, when you people came before the committee earlier 
in the year, I believe there was one college that had $81 or $86 or some 
such thing. Under the provisions of title 3, what are the amounts in 
some of the States? You give me a minimum amount which a high 
school might receive, and a maximum amount? What is the spread? 

Dr. LupinaTon. For individual loans, they tend to average, on in- 
spection—— 
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Mrs. GREEN. I mean under title 3. 

Dr. LupinctTon. Under title 3, approximately $10,000. That is the 
average request. 

Dr. Dertuick. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Green. You 
are reaching for the private schoo] loan under title 3? 

Mrs. GREEN. I want the individual. 

Dr. Dertuick. The loan to private schools, yes. 

Dr. Luprneton. I would file for the committee the list of States 
and the amounts requested; also the number of loans and the extent to 
which these requests exceed State allotments, if that would be help- 
ful to you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, that may be done. 

(Information referred to will be filed with the committee and avail- 
able for reference, when furnished.) 

Mrs. GREEN. But $10,000 is the average? 

Dr. LuprneTton. But this is just rough inspection of the figure. 
They are running approximately $10,000. 

Mrs. GREEN. Perhaps this should go addressed to you, Commis- 
sioner Derthick. When I was home over the Easter recess, some of 
the leaders in my State said the amount of the loan did not justify the 
time and the effort that they had to spend in filling out all of the forms 
and going through all of the redtape. Perhaps I am in error, but I 
gathered that the same in some of the titles were so small as to be of 
no particular help, and become actually a much greater burden to the 
school district than the amount received. 

Dr. Derruick. You are not talking about the private school loans? 

Mrs. Green. No. I am talking about public schools. 

Dr. Derruick. Under, say, title 3? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes; under title 3, or some other titles. 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, of course, those forms would be State forms. 
They would not be forms from the Federal Office of Education, be- 
cause when the money gets to the State department of education the 
contacts and the negotiations with the individual school systems are 
from the State department of education, and not from us. But I could 
not speak to that point. I had not heard that comment before. 

I wonder if it is partly due to the newness of the program and the 
fact that the initial allocations were relatively small. I hope that 
when the supplemental appropriations and the appropriations for 
next year come in, they have a different point of view. And I am 
inclined to think they will. 

After all, they are pretty far away from the initiation of this pro- 
gram, in the local school district, and whereas we have been working 
all of these months and the State departments of education have been 
working all these months, I am inclined to think that the local school 
districts are in the beginning stages. But I do believe that the 
amounts will be substantial when the supplemental comes through 
and the 1960 appropriations come through. I do not believe they 
will feel that way. 

Mr. Exuiotrr. Had you finished, Dr. Ludington? 

Dr. Lupineton. Unless you had other questions, sir. 

Mr. Danizts. I would like to ask Dr. Ludington for the names of 
those States that have not elected to participate. 

Dr. Lupineton. I have already for the record a complete listing 
of the States that have submitted plans, the list of States with approved 
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plans, the amounts of money requested, and the amounts of money 
certified to the States. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, that listing will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows: ) 


Stratus oF Strate PLans UNpeER Titves III anp V 


State plans and reports section 








} : 
| Number of plans 


Categories of status of final and Title II Title V 

tentative plans submitted Se eae ie = a ss 
|Num-| State or territory \Num-| State or territory 
| ber | ber | 


oy ees ETP Sis 


Plans approved.........--.-.-.-- : 42 |_- atl . 43 

Plans up for approval by the Commis- | 2 | Puerto Rico, North | 0 | 
sioner. Dakota. | 

Plans in process of revision (initative ee See 4 | Tennessee, Alaska, 
rests with the States). | Guam, Puerto Rico. 

’, Plans in process of evaluation.-.------| © Kicncseneax line | Arkansas. 

’. Tentativeplansreceivedandevaluated_| 5 | Arizona, Michigan, | 2 | Michigan, Minnesota. 
| Minnesota, Ver- 
| {| mont, Delaware. | 

. States which have submitted no plans 3 | Wisconsin, Rhode Is- | Arizona, Wisconsin, 
| land, Wyoming. Wyoming. 
Territories which have submitted no 2 | Virgin Islands, Canal | 2 Virgin Islands, Canal 
plans. Zone. | Zone. 


| 
| 


Total : 55 |-- a rT 





Note,.—38 States have plans approved for both titles, 
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Loans to schools program, National Defense Education Act, 1958 (title III, sec. 305) 
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Mr. Danrets. Could you tell us now those that are not partici- 
pating? 

Dr. Lupincron. That have not submitted plans? 

Mr. Daniets. That is right. 

Dr. Luprneron. Yes, sir. Rhode Island has not yet submitted a 
plan. Wisconsin, Wyoming, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone, 
are the States which have not submitted plans under title 3. 

Dr. Dertuick. May I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that he is 
speaking only to title 3, now. There are other titles in which some of 
these States may have submitted plans. 

Mr. Danrets. Have they informed you of their reason why they 
are not submitting plans? 

Dr. Lupineron. We have not received absolute word, with the 
exception of the Canal Zone, where for financial reasons it is not 
considered feasible for them to participate. 

Dr. Derruick. In other words, their sources of income from the 
Canal Company were such that it just was not in the picture for 
them to participate. They did not need to participate. It was not 
any issue, except that their resources were such that they had no 
need to participate. 

Dr. Lupineton. We have received tentative plans, not plans 
officially submitted for our approval, from Arizona, Delaware, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Vermont. 

Mr. Dantets. Are Alaska and Hawaii participating? 

Dr. Lupinaton. Alaska has submitted a plan under title 3; yes, sir. 
And Hawaii has submitted a plan, and it has been approved. 

Mr. Dantets. All right. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Larorgr. I do not know who I am addressing my question to, 
but maybe after you hear it somebody will carry the ball. 

In that part of the program which deals with the equipment phase 
of this act, I realize that every State would have its own plan. But 
is there any pattern beginning to develop as to the priority system 
temporarily used in the distribution of those funds? In other words, 
it is evident that there is not enough to go around. How do they 
decide who gets this? They do not give somebody enough for a 
tenth or eleventh, do they? Or do they? 

Dr. Lupineron. The priority systems that appear in State plans 
involve such features as the following: One, the types of equipment 
being requested. Jn some States first priority is given to local 
project applications, where they are requesting equipment to bring 
their existing facilities up to some State accepted minimum. This 
is one pattern. In other instances, they are setting priorities in 
terms of the basic or required subjects. In other words, that the 
facilities for instruction in these areas and in these subjects be taken 
care of first. 

In a few instances, special priority is given to either special types 
of instructional programs, programs for the gifted, or applications 
from schools where the facilities and instructional programs will be 
used for pilot or demonstration purposes. 

We are now analyzing each of these State plans and will report these 
program elements in a publication, so that this can be used for the 
further guidance of the States and the committee. 

Now, I think that it should be made clear, too, that as the State 
gains experience in administering its plan, it may choose to modify 
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a priority approach that they submitted in the first year to something 
else in the second. . 

Mr. Larore. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know whether this should be directed to you 
or Dr. Ludington, but do you have in the Office of Education any- 
where a summary of all of the help that is being given in science pro- 
grams to high schools throughout the country? I am thinking of the 
National Science Foundation and any one of many other programs. 

Dr. Lupincron. You mean do we have an analysis of all of the 
programs under Federal auspices? 

Mrs. GREEN. Right. 

Dr. Lupineton. To my knowledge, it is not currently available in 
our office. We do have some familiarity with various programs, but 
this has not been compiled into a single document. 

Dr. Derruicx. I might say we do have liaison relationships with, 
for example, the National Science Foundation. We have a committee 
set up on each side, and we keep in very close touch with each other 
and plan things together. 

Mrs. Green. But are there not a great many programs that would 
be spending funds in, for instance, this particular field? And this 
would also be true in other fields? 

Dr. Dertuickx. None for equipment, are there, Dr. Ludington? 

Dr. Lupineton. I know of no competing programs with the pro- 
visions of title 3. There are programs that dovetail in part with the 
provisions of title 3. For example, the institutes that the National 
Science Foundation sponsors for the upgrading of science and mathe- 
matics teachers. This is not provided for in title 3, as institutes are 
provided in title 5, for guidance and counseling personnel. I know of 
no other Federal program for strengthening State departments of 
education in these fields. 

Now, there are some voluntary professional associations that have 
been working in this field. I know of no program for the acquisition 
of equipment at the local level, except the surplus property program of 
the Federal Government, where either equipment or funds for equip- 
ment are provided. 

Mrs. Green. My question relates to a study that Dr. Quattlebaum 
did for me last fall, in which he outlined 297 or 298 different Federal 
programs in the field of education. And I think your office adminis- 
ters fewer of them than the Defense Department, and almost every 
other agency in Government administers a few. How can you admin- 
ister wisely and well any program unless you have a complete picture 
of what is being done in all of the other departments? 

Dr. Derruicx. Well, that is true. That is a problem. But I 
might remind you of that part of title 10 that this committee and 
then the Congress inserted in the NDEA, giving us a mandate to 
study in the field of higher education the programs of grants and 
research and all other programs conducted ce any department and 
agency of the Federal Government having an impact on higher 
institutions of learning, with the idea of making recommendations 
and suggestions on coordination and other means to strengthen the 
higher educational institutions, so that the programs would not only 
be coordinated, but their impact would be entirely constructive. 

And we have for some time been working to set up an office that 
would undertake that responsibility. We have consulted with a good 
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many agencies. We have talked with some people. As a matter of 
fact, 1 have a man coming to my office tomorrow to discuss it further. 
We realize that the leadership in that study must represent the very 
best in American edycation and must have the confidence of the 
profession to a very high degree. 

But that, we feel, will be a very significant undertaking, and it will 
produce the results in substantial measure that this committee 
anticipated when it wrote in the provisions in title 10. 

Mrs. Green. But you interpret it as applying only to higher 
education? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. This would leave much in other fields that would 
need the same study; would it not? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes; and probably if we could do a very good job 
and a constructive job in this field of higher education, it might lead 
to a similar study in other fields. 

Of course, I am not sure about this statement. I will have to ask 
my colleagues to think with me. But Federal funds going into 
educational institutions—it is my impression that they are much 
more substantial in the field of higher education than otherwise. 

Can that be confirmed? Yes. And Dr. Ludington reminds me 
that much of the funds through the Department of Defense program 
going into education are for research. 

So when we tackle this problem in higher education, we are tackling 
the major part of the problem in terms of amount of money involved. 

Mrs. Green. When you tackle it, will you also be able to tackle the 
amount that is spent through the Defense Department on education? 
Will you have access to that material? 

Dr. Derruicx. Well, we anticipate getting the cooperation of the 
other departments of Government and the other Federal agencies. 
We expect to approach every agency and department that has an 
impact on higher education in studying their programs. 

Mrs. GreEN. But the study, as 1 understand you to say, is only in 
the talking stages. You have not gone beyond that yet? 

Dr. Derruicx. That is right. It is in the talking stages. But, 
Mrs. Green, we are now trying to recruit, and have been for really 
about 3 months, for something that calls for very unusuai qualifica- 
tions. And we are thinking perhaps of one of the types of advisory 
committees that have been set up under the Defense Education Act. 
We have been feeling the responsibility and sensing the possibilities. 
This is a much more significant part of the National Defense Education 
Act than many people realize. And we are going about it with extreme 
care. Secretary Flemming of our Department will help us and will | 
help pave the way and open up channels with other departments of 
Government. He has in mind very definitely giving us the assistance 
that we would need from a Cabinet officer in accomplishing that. 

Mr. Extiorr. Are you speaking to subparagraph (d) under section 
1001, title 10? 

Dr. Derruicx. Yes. That is the reference, Mr. Chairman. I[ 
need not remind this committee that always, in recruiting in the 
Office of Education, in getting top people, we run into salary problems. 
We have people right here today that have less money in terms of the 
salaries we can pay them than they command and have commanded 
in other posts. We have to rely upon the challenge for national 
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leadership and a sense of professional obligation and all of those other 
factors than salary. 

Now, one man with whom we are discussing this responsibility holds 
a top post in education, with a salary considerably above $25,000 per 
year. So you see what our problem is. And Yet we feel that this 
task is so great that it will take a person second to none to discharge 
the responsibility and to deal with the other departments of Govern- 
ment and to win their respect and cooperation and participation in 
this study. 

Mrs. Green. I must say that I think a thorough study in this 
would probably contribute more to education than any other one 
thing that I know of. 

Dr. Dertuick. We fully recognize the implications and the respon- 
sibility and the possibilities in this program. And among ourselves 
we have indeed recognized the vision and foresight and statesmanship 
of the committee in writing that in subparagraph (d) under section 
1001, title 10. That was not included on the initiative of the Office of 
Education, as you well know. 

We may not know the whole story, but we have attributed to the 
committee a great deal, of vision in this provision. 

Mr. Exuiotr. Without objection, subparagraph (d) of title 10, 
section 1001, will be included at this point in the record, since that is 
the section around which this discussion has been conducted. 

(Subparagraph (d) of title 10, section 1001, is as follows:) 

(d) The Seeretary shall advise and consult with the heads of departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government responsible for the administration of 
scholarship, fellowship, or other educational programs with a view to securing 
full information concerning all specialized scholarship, fellowship, or other educa- 
tional programs administered by or under any such department or agency and to 
developing policies and procedures which will strengthen the educational programs 
and objectives of the institutions of higher education utilized for such purposes by 
any such department or agency. 

Mr. Extuiorr. Are we ready to proceed to a new title? 

Dr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that while we have 
Dr. Ludington with the ball, using Mr. Lafore’s expression, may he 
proceed to deal with title 5, part (a), which is the other important phase 
of his responsibility of leadership? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Will you deal with title 5, part (a), then, Dr. Luding- 
ton? 

Dr. Lupineton. I shall be pleased to do so. 

Here we report.43 States and’ Territories with plans approved for 
title 5, part (a); 48 States have submitted plans. Only five States and 
Territories have not submitted plans. Two have submitted tentative 
plans for the guidance, counseling, and testing section of title 5. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Ludington, the main objection that I hear voiced 
about this is the fact that there are about 15 or 20 applicants for every 
place in these institutes. 

Dr. Lupineton. I am not speaking on the institutes. This is the 
(b) section of title 5. I think Mr. Babbidge will speak to that later. 

Dr. Derruick. We will supply you with that information when we 
come back to Dr. Babbidge. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is the (b) section. All right, sir. 

Dr. Lupineton. Included in this title is the provision that where a 
State may not spend State funds for the testing of students in non- 
public secondary schools, the Commissioner of Education shail make 
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such arrangements. As of this date, for the State plans that we have 
approved, 27 States are not able to expend funds for this service. 

This, I think, gives you a picture of a program that none of us 
could anticipate at the time this title was under consideration. And 
at the present time, it is a program which is taking a large percentage 
of our staff time and resources. 

I would also like to make clear that in the arrangements the States 
make for carrying out the testing provisions of title 5, they select the 
types of tests and they identify the grade levels at which these tests 
will be administered. In the majority of the States, local options are 
provided in the State plans for local school districts to select the 
particular tests to be administered to their secondary school boys and 

irls. 
: Mr. Exuiorr. In other words, you are not selecting the tests. . 

Dr. Lupineton. We do not select the tests, and we do not see the 
results of these tests. These are matters between the local school 
districts and the State departments of education. 

Now, in the 27 States where the Commissioner is required to make 
arrangements for the testing of the nonpublic school secondary pupils, 
our effort is to provide, insofar as it is practicable, similar testing 
programs. In other words, if a degree of local option is provided by 
the State in the public schools, we in our procedures provide some 
discretion as to the tests used in the nonpublic schools. Participation 
here is by local school application. These applications come to us. 
These are in turn forwarded to a testing agency. And in all States 
up to date, we are arranging for the scoring and administering of this 
testing program through the State universities, where these facilities 
are existent. This is by contractual arrangement. Here again the 
test scores, the test answer sheets, are the property of the participating 
local schools. These are not submitted to the office of education. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Did you ever hear of the Pittsburgh project? 

Dr. Lupineton. I have heard of it. I think my colleagues might 
more adequately describe it, however. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Mr. Chairman, since you have mentioned that, it 
might be a very good point to discuss it. There has been a great deal 
of confusion Sak misunderstanding about that project, and a good 
many people have related it to the National Defense Education Act; 
whereas, it has no connection whatsoever. The project you have 
cited relates to Public Law 531, the cooperative research program of 
the Office of Education. 

As Dr. Ludington has indicated, there are impressions that we are 
administering a national testing program under title 5; whereas that 
is absolutely without foundation. These tests, as you well know and 
the committee understands, are chosen and administered strictly 
through State and local boards of education. The Office of Education 
has nothing to do with selecting or administering tests. 

But I would like, since you have mentioned the Pittsburgh project, 
or the Flanagan project, or however it may be identified, to ask Dr. 
Hall, under whose leadership and direction the cooperative research 
program is conducted, to speak to that. 

Mr. Exuiotr. I would like to hear from Dr. Hall, because we are 
hearing a great deal around here about the Pittsburgh project, and 
most people who speak of it speak of it as if it were under the National 
Defense Education Act. 
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Dr. Hautu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Commissioner. 

The law under which the Pittsburgh project “identification and 
development of talent’”’ operates is 531. it was passed by Congress 
in 1954. The program has been in operation for more than 3 years 
now. And in this program, which authorizes the Commissioner to 
contract with the State departments of education and colleges and 
universities throughout the country for research on education, we 
have an advisory committee which passes on the applications for 
research assistance. The University of Pittsburgh is eligible under 
this program to make application for assistance. One of the areas in 
which we originally, over 2 years ago, had announced an interest, was 
this whole matter of finding new and better ways to help students 
develop their abilities, to help the country recognize what the talents 
of our students really are and how they 1 ay be developed through an 
educational program. 

We had already supported quite a few projects in this area, and 
about 30 of the Nation’s prominent people got together a little over 2 
years ago and started developing this project, having to do with the 
identification and development of talent. The University of Pitts- 
burgh submitted the application. Our review committee went 
through it and studied it very carefully and made certain recom- 
mendations to the Commissioner—its costs, the sampling and other 
things that should be considered in contracting the project; and as 
a result of these kinds of consideration the Commissioner signed the 
contract with the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Flanagan, who is a full professor at the university, is director 
of the project. So this is a project under Public Law 531, which was 
passed in 1954. 

It is a research project and not a national testing program in any 
sense of the word. It has some testing in it, surely, in order to find 
out what a large sample of the high school students’ abilities, aspi- 
rations, college plans, motivations, and so forth, really are. It is 
anticipated that when we get this information, it will be thoroughly 
analyzed and reported on by the University of Pittsburgh to edu- 
cational institutions around the country with reference to guidance and 
counseling, the nature of the programs, the economy factors, and so 
forth simply in an endeavor to tind out what kinds of educational 
programs and what kinds of experience and what kinds of guidance 
and counseling tend to enable students to develop their potential. 

We think it is a very worthy project, and our advisory committee 
highly recommended it to the Commissioner, and the Commissioner 
approved it into a contract. 

r. Dertuick. I think we should make clear that this is, then, 
conducted by the University of Pittsburgh, just as we have contracts 
with many universities all over the country; that any testing done 
will be done as a part of research, and that schools and students that 
participate in it will participate only on a voluntary basis and with 
the approval of the school authorities in that State and in that local 
school system. You could even go to the point where no child would 
participate whose parents objected. I am sure that would be true, 
from the local school system’s point of view. 

Mr. Chairman, since there has been some comment and misunder- 
standing about this, it might be very helpful if we could file a state- 
ment in the record giving the highlight facts that Dr. Hall has reviewed. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to have you do that, and to include with 
that statement, without objection, pertinent provisions of Public Law 
531, under which that program is being carried on. 

q to follows :) 


(Information referre 


Report To House CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RESEARCH PROJECT-——-THE IDENTIFICATION, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND UTILIZATION OF HUMAN TALENTS 


Public Law 531 was enacted in 1954 and funds for implementing it were appro- 
priated in 1956. The cooperative research program was established to implement 
the law. This law authorizes the Commissioner of Education to ‘‘enter into con- 
tracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with universities and colleges 
and State educational agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and demon- 
strations in the field of education. It also provides that no contract or jointly 
financed cooperative arrangement shall be entered into under this section until 
the Commissioner of Education has obtained the advice and recommendations 
of educational research specialists who are competent to evaluate the proposal 
as to the soundness of their design, the possibilities of securing productive results, 
the adequacy of resources to conduct the proposed research surveys or demonstra- 
tions, and their design, and their relationship to other similar educational research 
already completed or in process.”’ 

In carrying out this law the Office of Education identifies, with the help of re- 
searchers, educators, and professional groups all over the country, the areas in 
which research is most needed. 

Two years ago the Office announced that one of the most crucial problems in 
education is this matter of helping parents, pupils, teachers, and educators gen- 
erally find better ways to identify, describe, and develop the abilities and potential 
achievements of students. State departments and colleges and universities were 
encouraged to stimulate interested and capable researchers to develop research 
proposals dealing with this problem. By the end of 1958, 16 different research 
projects had been initiated and signed into contract with State departments and 
colleges and universities, all of which projects were designed to yield more infor- 
mation about this problem. Studies already completed in Arkansas, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin had indicated the complexity of this problem and some of the 
factors and relationships which may contribute to it. The committee felt these 
should be studied more comprehensively. 

The University of Pittsburgh, with assistance from about 30 of the Nation’s 
most interested and competent researchers in this field, spent 2 years developing 
the design for project No. 635. Dr. John H. Fischer, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md., is chairman of this planning group and Dr. John C. Flanagan, 
a noted researcher in mental measurements and a former U.S. Army Air Force 
colonel who set up the evaluation and selection program for air crew candidates, 
is the director of the program. 

The proposal was submitted to the Office of Education last fall. Eight different 
Federal. agencies. have expressed an interest in the study and four wish to share 
the support in order to use the findings in planning their own services and pro- 
grams—National Institute of Mental Health, National Science Foundation, 
Office of Naval Research, and the Office of Education. It was felt by the agencies 
and the committee that it would be more economical and feasible to have the 
study done as a unit by OE. After it was reviewed by the Office of Education it 
was sent to the Research Advisory Committee for their review and appraisal. 
This Research Advisory Committee is composed of nine outstanding researchers 
and educators: 

Ralph W. Tyler (Chairman), director, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University; 

Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary, American Association of School 
Administrators; 

Chester W. Harris, professor of education, University of Wisconsin; 

Erick L. Lindman, professor of school administration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; 

Henry J. Otto, professor of education, University of Texas; 

_J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for research, New York State 
Education Department (retired) ; 
H. H. Remmers, director, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University ; 
Dewey B. Stuit, dean of College of Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa; 
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Dorothy Adkins, chairman, Department of Psychology, University of North 
Carolina. 

After the Committee had reviewed the proposal they met in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, 1959, to discuss it along with 82 other proposals, 26 of which 
they recommend to the Commissioner of Education. One submitted from Iowa 
is investigating the impact that special training during the summer months may 
have on the achievement and adjustment of gifted children. Another is testing 
the effect of group counseling on the academic and personal adjustment of gifted 
adolescents. Still others deal with ways of increasing the potential of mentally 
retarded children. 

The proposal submitted by the University of Pittsburgh was entirely in keeping 
with the authorization and procedures of Public Law 531. It was presented 
voluntarily by an institution which is interested in and capable of helping do 
research on a problem important to its own program and education generally, 
Its purpose is to find out more about why some students learn and others do not, 
why some students do poorly in high school and then seem to find themselves in 
college, while others do well in high school and fail to adjust to college. It will 
attempt to find out more about the students’ interests, career plans, and whether 
the courses they take are consistent with the objectives they have set for them- 
selves in life, and why so much of the Nation’s human potential is lost because 
students do not realize their own potential. 

For many years educators at all levels have been seeking information on these 
important questions, and while many studies have been conducted in school 
systems and on a statewide basis, a study of the magnitude proposed by the 
University of Pittsburgh seemed to the Advisory Committee to be a highly valu- 
able way to throw enough light on this subject to enable educators throughout 
the country to understand the nature of the problem and be rendered capable 
of doing something about it. 

Not only tests, but many other methods (interviews, questionnaires, and 
achievement records) will be used in obtaining the data necessary for this signifi- 
cant study. If new tests are developed, they will not be used except for this 
study. They will not be standardized and adopted by the Office of Education, 
nor will they be commercialized in any way. They will not be in competition with 
existing tools of research except in terms of showing the way to improve the 
quality of such tools. This kind of competition is healthy and good for education 
and test makers. The contract between the Commissioner of Education and the 
University of Pittsburgh will be very clear on this matter. Both the school 
systems and the students in them will participate in this study voluntarily. All 
ee to participate will be extended through official State and/or local 
channels. 


Budget and related facts 

The Office contract with the University of Pittsburgh calls for $479,620 to be 
expended for data gathering and analyses between now and June 30, 1960. The 
Office of Naval Research is contributing $25,000 and the National Institute of 
Mental Health, $70,000. The Federal Government, therefore, is contributing 
$574,620 to the carrying out of this research undertaking during the next 2 fiscal 
years. This is slightly more than $1 per person for the collection and analyses 
of a wide variety of data from 500,000 high school students. This project, there- 
fore, is as economical as it is significant. 

There is no connection between the University of Pittsburgh project No. 635 
and the provisions for testing under title V of the National Defense Edueation 
Act of 1958. Title V provides financial assistance to the State departments of 
education to improve guidance, counseling, and testing within the States. The 
States design their own plans, select, and administer their own tests, and use the 
results of the tests in the improvement of their own programs. 


Act establishing cooperative research program 

Public Law 531, 83d Congress, provides as follows: 

‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in order to enable the Office of Education 
more effectively to accomplish the purposes and to perform the duties for which it 
was originally established, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to enter 
into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with universities and 
colleges and State educational agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of education. 

“(b) No contract or jointly financed cooperative arrangement shall be entered 
into under this section until the Commissioner of Education has obtained the 
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advice and recommendations of educational research specialists who are competent 
to evaluate the proposals as to the soundness of their design, the possibilities of 
securing productive results, the adequacy of resources to conduct the proposed 
research, surveys, or demonstrations, and their relationship to other similar 
educational research already completed or in process. 

“(¢) The Commissioner of Education shall transmit to the Congress annually 
a report concerning the research, surveys, and demonstrations initiated under 
this Act, the recommendations made by research specialists pursuant to subsection 
(b), and any action taken with respect to such recommendations. 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to the Office 
of Edueation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, such sums as the 
Congress determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act.’’ 

Approved July 26, 1954. 

Dr. Hau. Could I for the record, sir, correct one other false impres- 
sion about this project, if you do not mind? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You certainly may. 

Dr. Hatt. | think the public is entitled to this information. Origi- 
nally the University of Pittsburgh requested almost a million dollars 
for this project and offered to contribute $130,000 of University of 
Pittsburgh money. Now, this is a cooperatively financed project, 
as most of the projects under 531 are. If an institution has a program 
of research it wants to carry out, it simply asks the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist. If the project is one in which the Office of Education 
is also interested it is considered for support. When our review com- 
mittee considered this project, they questioned pretty definitely 
whether the Federal Government should obligate roughly a million 
dollars for a 5-year program without seeing more definitely what kinds 
of data are needed and what kinds of followup studies. So in the 
final analysis, after sampling experts were employed to make the study 
of this project, we actually wrote into the contract less than a half a 
million dollars for this project. 

Now, that, with the contribution that two other Federal agencies 
are making to the same project, and the contribution that the Uni- 
versity of Pitteburgh is making, brings the project up te slightly over 
a half a million dollars. And remember that they are trying to get 
a sample of a half a million students, and they are going to collect 
data with a variety of instruments. 

This means, Mr. Chairman, that we are getting information from 
students at slightly over a dollar per student throughout the United 
States. And I want this in the record, because this 1s one of the most 
economical kinds of ways to get at basic information about education 
that we have yet devised. And when you figure that you can get 
this kind of information from this many students for slightly over a 
dollar per student, then you get this whole matter of a million-dollar 
project, a so-called million-dollar project, into some kind of perspective 

ere 

Mr. Exuiorr. What other Government agencies are cooperating 
with you on that study? 

Dr. Hau. The Office of Naval Research and the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

Dr. Derruickx. There are other agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment that are interested, and I know Mrs. Green will be pleased to 
know of that example of cooperation and coordination. The fact is 
significant that these other governmental agencies are intensely 
interested in this project; also the fact is impressive that we have had 
so many leaders in education advise on it, in addition to our regular 
advisory committee, composed of experts from around the country. 
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You have a special committee on this one project, I believe, com- 
posed of very distinguished people. 

And so the Government agencies, the regular advisory committees, 
the special advisory committees, and individual leaders who have 
participated in this review and the examination and the planning and 
design of this project, all feel that it will produce results very important 
for education. 

We think tbat all that people need to do is to know the facts about 
this project, to be reassured. We are sorry that there has been 
misunderstandings. 

Mrs. GREEN. May I ask one question? 

I do not understand the payment procedure. If I understood you 
correctly, Dr. Hall, you—or Dr. Ludington—said there were 27 
States where the nonpublic school students were not administered the 
tests by State agency, and therefore HEW administered them directly; 
is that right? 

Dr. Lupineton. Right. 

Mrs. Green. What is the priority of payments? How much money 
is involved in this program, and what is the priority of payments? 

Dr. Lupineton. We withhold from the State’s allotment a per 
capita amount sufficient to carry on a testing program in the non- 
public schools comparable to that provided by the State in the 
public schools. And I have a table which I can leave for the commit- 
tee, indicating the amounts withheld in order to cover this phase of 
the program. 

(Information left with the committee.) 

Mrs. Green. And when that money is expended, that is all you 
can use? 

Dr. Lupineton. Our only resource is the amount we withhold 
from the State’s allotment, where the State by law cannot provide 
the service. If we withhold an amount above that necessary to do 
the job, we then return to the State any balance that exists. 

Mrs. Grezn. Thank you. 

Mr. Larore. In that connection, Dr. Ludington, what is the reason, 
or what are the reasons, that in these 27 States the commissioner is 
required to handle it with the nonpublic schools? 

Dr. Lupineton. By the State laws or constitutional provision, 
State expenditures of money for this purpose are prohibited. 

Dr. Dertuicx. I might explain that when the Commissioner 
does thave the responsibility of administering testing programs for 
private schools, parochial schools, or whatever they might be in the 
States, it is expected that he will not do so directly, but will follow the 
pattern set by the State for the tests for the public school students, 
and undoubtedly will use the same instrumentalities for administering 
the tests that the State uses. 

For example, a given State will have developed its testing program 
for public school students. We will simply take that and apply it to 
the other students, and if the States use the State universities to 
administer the tests, we will do likewise. So we will not be in the 
business of designing and administering any testing programs from 
Washington. 

: io GREEN. These are funds, then, that do not become State 
unds? 
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Dr. Dertuickx. Well, they are reserved. That is, the per capita 
amount to which these other students would be entitled is reserved 
from the State allocation and expended for students in the independent 
schools. But they are public funds from the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Mrs. Green. Then the Federal Government goes in and does some- 
thing which the State laws say the State cannot do? 

Dr. Dertuick. Thatisright. But the Federal Government does it 
in harmony with tbe State plan, using the State resources to do it. 
Or using the same resources that the State chooses to use for the public 
school students. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

We may proceed now. 

Dr. Dertuick. Now, Mr. Chairman, since we have meetings today 
and yesterday the advisory committee on title 7, on mass media 
research, and inasmuch as Dr. Hall works very closely with that com- 
mittee, it might be well, with your permission, to take title 7 next, so 
that if he needs to return to the committee before it adjourns its 
morning session he might do so. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed, Dr. Hall, with title 7. 

Dr. Haut. Thank you, sir. 

May I review for a moment title 7 and its purpose? Title 7 author- 
ized appropriations totaling $18 million to support research and experi- 
mentation in more effective utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related media for educational purposes. Title 7 also 
provides for a program of dissemination of information regarding the 
use of new media in education. 

You will remember that in fiscal 1959, a million and a half dollars 
was requested to cover the cost of the program for the support of 
research. Five hundred thousand dollars was provided as an interim 
appropriation, and a million dollars was requested as part of the 
supplemental. 

The title 7 program is administered by the new Educational Media 
Branch and is part of the Division of Statistics and Research Services 
of the Office of Education. 

Now, early last fall, a staff was appointed, basic policies were deter- 
mined, and procedures were established with the assistance of the 
Advisory Committee, which is described in the law itself, and it was 
convened in Washington for its first meeting on December 17 and 18. 
Following that sania the staff developed instruction forms for the 
preparation of research proposals, constructed rating instruments, 
worked out procedures for the processing of preliminary analysis and 
proposals, and met with many professional groups and organizations 
in the field to publicize the program. 

At the second meeting of the advisory committee—that was just 
after our first report to you—some 205 research proposals were con- 
sidered, and 35 were approved for support, 34 of the approved projects 
are in the final stages Of processing for the granting of funds. 

Mr. Exxiotr. Dr. Hall, would you include, following your remarks, 
a list of the approved projects? 

a Hau. Yes. I have those here. I would be glad to include 
that. 
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Proposals approved by the New Educational Media Advisory Committee, Mar. 5-6, 
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959 
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The University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 


Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis 


John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


University of Utah, State College 
of Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass- 


Maine State Department of Edu- 
cation, Augusta, Maine. 


Vatvsetly of ieee Minne- 


apolis, \ 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. 


University of Miami, Coral 


Gables, Fla. 


University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Hunter College, New York, N.Y- 


«df Medical College, Houston, 


University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (station WGBH-TV) 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Twin City Area Educational 
Television Corp., St. Paul, 


Minn. 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kans 
~ - State College, San Jose, 
alif 
Educational Radio and TV De- 


artment, General Extension 

ivision, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 





A proposal for experimentation in the wider use 
of faculty resources among a number of insti- 
tutions by means of a closed-circuit microwave 
system. 

An analysis of the ways the application of the 
new communications media may improve 
teacher preparation, especially in the fields 
of language, science, and mathematics. 

The audiovisual media teacher-training evalua- 
tion project—An investigation and evaluation 
of more efficient ways of appraising teachers 
in training and in-service of ways in which to 
improve their day-to-day classroom learning 
activities and procedures through the means 
of audiovisual media. 

An experimental evaluation of audiovisual 
— Changing attitudes toward educa- 

ion. 

A study of the use of telecasts of public school 
classes for demonstrating to students of educa- 
tion principles of human behavior and teach- 
ing techniques. 

The integration of science teaching by television 
into the elementary school program. 

The identification and evaluation of an econom- 
ical and practical method of providing intellec- 
tural stimulation to gifted pupils in small sec- 
ondary schools through a televised instruc- 
tional program. 

The development and evaluation of sound film- 
strips for improving teacher-pupil contacts in 
the classroom. 

Studies of patterns of influence in the school 
situation as they affect the use of audiovisual 
materials. 

An experimental examination of a university 
faculty’s involvement in an improvement of 
teaching project utilizing the video tape re- 
corder, and of the effects of this project on the 
faculty’s attitude toward instructional tele- 
vision. 

A field experiment in the summertime use of 
open-circuit television instruction to bridge 
gap between high school and college. 

Experimentation and development of new and 
more effective techniques and methods for 
training teachers in and presenting academic 
subject matter through the special media of 
television and video tapes in the health 
sciences. 

The use of television for improving teacher train- 
ing and for improving measures of student 
teaching performance. 

Teaching human physiology via a data broad- 
cast system 

The eiieethrenats of closed-circuit television in 
teacher education. 

An experimental study of patterns for improving 
the preparation of preservice teachers in the 
use of audiovisual materials and of the effects 
of optimal pupil learning and teacher use. 

The out-of-c’ eee audience of WGBH-TYV: 
A study of the relationship of motivations in 
viewing and amount of learning 

An investigation of the relative effectiveness of 
certain specific TV techniques on learning. 


The effectiveness of filmed science courses in 
public secondary schools. 

Television utilization in the observation pro- 
gram for teacher education. 

An experiment in the use of educational broad- 
casting to meet the growing needs of the junior 
college program for the youth in Oregon. 


1 Initial obligation to be charged against fiscal year 1960 appropriation. 
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Proposals approved by the New Educational Media Advisory Committee, Mar. 5-6, 
1959—Continued 





Project 
No. 


Funds 
obligated 
from fis- 
cal year 
1959 
appropri- 








Umivenity of Washington, Seattle, 


ash. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Oreg. 
Wayne State University, Detroit, 


Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction, Clearwater, Fla. 


The University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohi 


0. 

University of Utah and Salt Lake 
City Public Schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

University of Georgia, College of 
Education, Athens, Ga. 


Purdue Research Foundation, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind_. 


Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


The Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 





A comparative evaluation of two modern meth- 
ods for teaching a spoken language. 

A study of resistance to television for educational 
purposes: Its nature, purpose, and control. 

The modern language audiovisual project 


The provision of preschool experiences via educa- 
tional television to orient and motivate chil- 
dren entering grade 1 and to facilitate their ad- 
justment to group activities. 

Production and use of classrooms on film versus 
traditional observations in teacher education. 

Challenging the superior student by making the 
study of Russian available in the elementary 
school curriculum via television. 

A study of preservice teacher education in the 
use of media of mass communication for class- 
room instruction. 

Preparation and evaluation in use of a series of 
brief films of selected demonstrations from the 
introductory college physics course. 

New instruction media: Self-instruction, guided 
instruction, and the role of the teacher. 

A study to determine the relative effectiveness 
of the use of a series of filmed-demonstrations 
in teacher education for a new high school 
mathematics curriculum. 

An experimental study of the influence of the 
superior teacher using television as a trans- 
mission facility. 

Experimental development of a mobile labora- 
tory of new media of instruction for use in the 
in-service education of teachers in mathematics 
and science. 

An analysis of the Behavioral processes involved 
in self-instruction with ‘‘teaching machines’ 

Selected vicarious experiences versus direct 
observational experiences of preservice teach- 
ers in the foundation areas of professional pre- 
paration at the university of Oklahoma. 











1 Initial obligation to be charged against fiscal year 1960 appropriation. 


PROPOSALS APPROVED BY THE NEw EpucaTionaL Mepia ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
May 12, 1959! 


American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Increasing learning from TV 
courses by use of integrated self-scoring instructional quiz materials and ‘‘practice 
machines.”’ 

The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: The elementary school training program 
in scientific inquiry. 

Santa Barbara High School District, Santa Barbara, Calif.: Evaluation of 
a high school foreign language instruction with various degrees of electronic 
media, 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif.: Group measurement of emotional 
responses to film. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.: A study of closed circuit television 
as a teaching technique for speech improvement in the public school system. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala.: A research project to determine the 
effects of a varied amount of exposure to laboratory participation in conjunction 
With a course as taught via educational television. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich.: Development of problem 
solving ability and learning of relevant-irrelevant information through film and 
TV versions of a strength of materials testing laboratory. 


-_--————————— 


! These proposals are to be negotiated and are subject to the availability of funds. 
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University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.: Improving the quality of teacher 
performance by use of the video tape recorder. 

Metropolitan Pittsburgh Educational Television Stations, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Stimulating pupil participation in the learning process by techniques of suspense, 
anticipation, and competition in television instruction. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y.: The development of animated 
films to facilitate creative space perception. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An investigation of the 
improvement of informational firmstrips and the derivation of principles relating 
to the effectiveness of these media. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.: A study to determine specific 
sources of resistance to the use of audiovisual materials by colleges and university 
teachers, and the development of procedures for overcoming barriers to optimum 
use. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.: Development of methods and materials to 
facilitate foreign language instruction in elementary schools. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg.: A study of the effectiveness 
of oer rE materials when prepared according to the principles of motivational 
research. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An investigation of the 
improvement of informational motion pictures and the derivation of principles 
relating to the effectiveness of these media. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex.: Experimentation in the adaptation of the 
Vu-Graph overhead projector utilizing 200 transparencies and 800 overlays in 
the teaching of engineering descriptive geometry curriculums. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.: An experiment to determine the values of 
using amplified telephone interviews with significant people to enrich certain 
college courses. . 

Florida A & M University, Tallahassee, Fla.: An exploratory investigation of 
perceptual reactions of southern undergraduate Negroes to visual material de- 
picting various groups of ethnic subjects. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, Boston, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Council for Public Schools, FLES and film project, teacher training division. 

~ ational Association of Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill.: Understanding 
media. 

Grambling College, Grambling, La.: A comparative study of the effectiveness 
of three techniques of film utilization in teaching a selected group of educable 
mentally retarded children enrolled in public schools in Louisiana. 

Station WHAD, University of Oklahoma and KETA-TV, Norman, Okla.: 
A study of the relative effectiveness of selected approaches to the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers in the utilization of inschool radio and television broadcasts. 

Compton College, Compton, Calif.: Effects of integration of instructional 
television and the teacher on pupil-teacher interaction and pupil achievement: 
A comparative study of three approaches to teaching English composition to 
college freshmen. 

University of Houston, Houston, Tex.: The effectiveness of teaching high school 
— by television as determined by certain varying conditions. 

enter for Continuing Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.: An 
evaluation of communication media used in the adult liberal studies program. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex.: Improving language 
arts of bilinguals through audiovisual means. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa.: Magnetic recordings and 
visual displays as aids in teaching introductory psychology to college students. 

Fontana Unified School District, Fontana, Calif.: The use of a closed-circuit 
television as a means of improving teacher effectiveness. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: Testing the effectiveness of two- 
pupose television programs in contributing to both teacher and pupil learning 
(elementary science). 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.: Improvement of college instruction in 
biology through the use of recorded lectures to increase student-senior staff member 
contact. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: An experimental project 
for appraising the effectiveness of a televised program series on reading instrue- 
tion developed through the involvement of teachers and parents. 

New York University College of Dentistry, New York, N.Y.: An experimental 
study utilizing closed-circuit television in the teaching of dental techniques. 

New York State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y.: New media for the 
improvement of mathematics and science instruction. 
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Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.: The measurement of the 
effectiveness of the documentary sound film as a supplement in the teaching of 
methods to college students being prepared to teach in the secondary schools. 

A third meeting of the advisory committee is in progress at this 
moment. One hundred and forty-one new research proposals, calling 
for funds amounting to approximately $12 million, are under considera- 
tion by the committee at this time. 

This means, then, that a total of 346 proposals have been processed 
and brought to the attention of the advisory committee. These 346 
proposals represent requests for funds totaling approximately $33 
million. The 35 proposals approved at the second meeting of the 
committee called for a total expenditure of $3,717,000. And the 
attached list will be submitted. 

Additional commitments will be made during the present meeting 
of the advisory committee. From these figures, and in view of the 
fact that the program has 3 more years to run, it is apparent that only 
a very small percentage of the applications received under the title 7 
program can be given support. 

However, it should be noted that the large number of applications 
submitted make possible the use of rigorous standards of selection 
which should result in research of good quality. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Hall, let me interrupt, now. How much money 
did you have in the original appropriation for this work? 

Dr. Hau. $500,000. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. And how much from the supplemental? 

Dr. Hau. $1 million. 

Mr. Exiiorr. And how much, assuming an appropriation of $150 
million for the act for next year? For the next fiscal year. How 
much ineluded in that is for this title? 

Dr. Hau. $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. $3 million. Now, you are tentatively, I assume, ap- 
proving projects now, or studying projects, looking to their eventual 
approval, that will be paid for at least to start with by money to be 
appropriated for the next fiscal year? 

Dr. Haut. Yes. That is exactly right. And we expect, after we 
get the program underway, to make initial grants for 1 year at a time, 
renewable upon satisfactory evidence, and so forth. But we have not 
allocated any funds which we do not see available. Therefore, we 
have not allocated any except within the $500,000 originally. But we 
will approve projects which will obligate funds for next year. 

But we will aa reserve a goodly portion of next year’s expected 
appropriation for new projects to come in. That is, we hope to be 
able to entertain quite a few new projects. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What do you foresee for this title, Dr. Hall? What 
are we going to be able to accomplish by it for the long pull? 

Dr. Hau. First of all, may I say that I think the wisdom of the 
Congress in authorizing a research and experimentation program in 
this field has already been confirmed by the fact that we are en- 
couraging educators and researchers to look secondarily at equipment 
and facilities and primarily at education. I think this is ene of the 
great needs of today. I am quite sure that if we had emphasized 
facilities and equipment alone, we probably would not have looked as 
carefully at education through this law as we have done. 

Let me emphasize again 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you this: Based upon your experience to 
date, do you feel that we were wise in setting aside some funds to be 
used wholly for gaining knowledge on the educational aspect of this 
thing, as distinguished from providing equipment and those sorts of 
things? In other words, is this program in your mind justified for 
now and the future of 4 years of this program? 

Dr. Hau. It certainly is, Mr. Elhott, and I certainly think you 
were justified. And there are two kinds of evidence that you were 
justified. One is in terms of the knowledge that we are gaining 
about the use of these media and the ways they can help us in edu- 
cation. 

For instance, the profession itself is beginning to recognize that 
these media are not substitutes for teachers. They are aids to 
teachers. These media are not going to solve the problems of learning 
and all these things. They are going to help us solve them. This in 
itself, I think, is justified. 

Second, we are getting new knowledge about education and educa- 
tional processes and motivations and ways of learning things. 

Also, in addition to the new knowledge, there is the fact that we are 
encouraging people, through this law, to look at education, to look at 
learning processes, to look*at communication as a part of the educa- 
tional program. 

If I may go ahead with my enthusiasm, sir, there is also the matter, 
which I think is tremendously important, that through this law, and 
by providing research money and experimentation money, you are 
doing something which has been needed in education for a long time, 
and that is influence us in education to take what we would call an 
interdisciplinary look at education, so that you bring your subject 
matter—this law mentions that subject matter is to be emphasized. 
You bring your subject matter people, your curriculum people, your 
psychologists, your teachers, your engineers, your scientists, and so 
forth, together, to look at problems of education and processes of 
education, rather than having each one operate independently and 
individually. So that people who are making equipment and facil- 
ities are brought together with the people who are carrying on educa- 
tional programs in order to study the use of these things in educational 
processes. 

I think over the long haul this is going to be tremendously important 
in terms of the kind of equipment. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have an advisory committee. Is that what 
you call it? That works with you? 

Dr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiotr. And how many members are there on that advisory 
committee? 

Dr. Haut. There are 14, including the Commissioner and a member 
of the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Fourteen all told? 

Dr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And I gathered from you that the equipment people 
are represented on that committee. 

Dr. Hatu. Three of the committee members by law must be broadly 
representative of the lay public and the whole enterprise itself of 
communication and the media. 
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Mr. Exxtrorr. And you do have representatives from the people 
who manufacture this equipment, or who sell it, or deal with it, on 
your committee, people who are broadly familiar with that phase of 
the business? 

Dr. Hatu. We do not have on the committee at the present moment 
a national representative of any producers’ organization; but we do 
have, for instance, Leland Hazard, head of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., who has been instrumental in this whole TV movement in this 
country, on the committee. We do have men advising us on various 
aspects of the program, such as the dissemination of information. 
The electronics industry has appointed a committee and is now 
developing a book, on which we are advising with them, in terms of 
what kinds of facilities are available, how they can be used, and so 
forth. One of our staff members just came back from Miami, where 
the engineers’ meeting also set up a committee and have asked us to 
work with them in terms of doing a survey of at what level these 
facilities are now being used in the schools and what kinds of equip- 
ment seem needed most. 

So we do have working in the program the actual producers them- 
selves, the film people, the TV experts, and actual producers of equip- 
ment. But we do not have any on the advisory committee at this 
moment. This committee will probably rotate. 

Mr. Exuiort. I got the impression last year and year before from 
our investigations that this is really a fertile field in which much good 
cancome. And I am going to be following very closely what you are 
doing in it, because I am so interested. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Mr. Chairman, it might be of interest to the com- 
mittee to file the names and positions of this advisory committee. 

Mr. Exvuiotr. Yes. Without objection you may do that; and a 
little about their background. 


MeMBERS OF THE ApDvisoRY CoMMITTEE NEw EpucaTIONAL MepiA PRoGRAM 
(Title VII, National Defense Education Act) 


Clayton H. Brace, assistant to the president, Aladdin Broadcasting Corp., 131 
Speer Boulevard, Denver 3, Colo. 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, Chairman; U.S. Commissioner of Education, Office 
. | arene vee Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 

Scott Fletcher, president, the Fund for Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale 
Road, White Plains, N.Y. 

Elizabeth Golterman, Director, Division of Audiovisual Education, Board of 
Education, 1517 8. Theresa Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Leland Hazard, director-consultant, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
_ Richard B. Hull, director, radio and TV broadcasting, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
: a C. Kelly, assistant director, National Science Foundation, Washington 
5, D.C. 
, 4 C, Larson, director, audiovisual center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
nad. 

Ralph McGill, editor, the Atlanta Constitution, the Constitution Publishing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Austin Meadows, assistant superintendent, Alabama State Department of 
Instruction, Montgomery, Ala. 
. Wanda Mitchell, television project, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 


_ Howard Nostrand, executive officer, Department of Languages and Literature, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
, ae Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Providence College, Providence 

Dr. Dertuick. We have a very distinguished committee. It has 
brought much prestige to the program of itself. And I think it will 
be of interest to you to know that in making these extremely careful 
selections, we did not have a single person turn us down, although we 
invited some of the busiest people in the United States to accept 
appomianent. We have had 100 percent acceptance. It is remark- 
able. 


Mr. Exuuiorr. That is wonderful. 

Now, Dr. Hall, you have given us, I think, a good rundown on 
title 7, here. 

What else do we have now? 

Dr. Dertuick. Mr. Chairman, if you wish to continue longer at 
this session, we might give you additional highlights in the higher 
education area. We have title 4, you know, the fellowship title, and 
title 5(b), on the Institutes, and then we have title 6, the language title. 

Mr. Extiort. I am just wondering whether or not we should try to 
finish today, or should come back, in view of the fact that our time 
for today is about up. 

Will it cause an undue burden on you gentlemen to return at some 
time? 

Dr. Dertuick. No, sir. We would be very happy to return. It 
might be advantageous if you wanted to take just enough time to do 
title 6. Dr. Parker is not always with us. And I do not want to im- 
pose upon you, Mr. Chairman, but just because Dr. Parker is here 
today and might not be available every time, I suggest that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We will hear from Dr. Parker on title 6 right now, sir. 

Dr. Dertuicx. We might have Dr. Babbidge introduce it and then 
have comments from Dr. Parker. 

Dr. BassipGr. Mr. Chairman, we do feel that in many ways our 
most dramatic progress in the higher education program since we last 
met with this committee has been in the modern foreign language 
development program. We have established four summer institutes, 
of which this committee was earlier informed. 

Mr. Exuiortr. Again, for the purpose of building up our recollection, 
or my recollection, where are those four? One of them is in the West, 
I remember. 

Dr. BassipGe. Those four are at the University of Colorado, at 
Boulder, Colo., at Louisiana State University, at the University of 
Michigan, and at the University of Maine. We are ready, as soon as 
the supplemental funds are available, to establish eight additional 
summer institutes and four regular-session institutes. 

Mr. Extuiorr. Have the schools been notified that they can expect 
summer institutes this summer, and in those other eight schools? 

Dr. Bassipce. We are actually engaged in contract negotiations 
with those institutions. 

Mr. Exuyorr. And are they accepting applications already from 
people who are interested? 

Dr. Bassiper. No, they are not, as yet. The contracts, as I 
understand it, cannot be signed until the funds are legally available, 
and the institutions are understandably reluctant to undertake com- 
mitments themselves. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Here is the thing I am thinking about. Since summer 
school will be started, here, in another month or so, in most colleges, 
will they have time to take the applications and fill up? 

[ have noticed this: that in all these fields, Dr. Babbidge, where 
there is time, there is a great oversubscription of the places. Now, 
will there be enough time? Let us say it takes 2 more weeks for 
the supplemental appropriation to become law, assuming that we 
might get through or the Congress might finish with it, the conference 
committee this week or early next—we will say it will be around the 
ist of June before that money is actually available. Will there, then, 
be enough time for these eight schools to fill up their institutes in 2 
or 3 weeks? 

Dr. Bassiper. We believe there will be time, Mr. Chairman. It 
will require considerable effort on the part of those institutions, 
needless to say; but there has been such a significant oversubscription 
already announced that I think we have identified by name literally 
thousands of people who wish to attend summer institutes, who 
cannot be accommodated in these first four. I think we ourselves 
could be helpful to the latecomers in the program, by referring to 
them the names of people who have unsuccessfully sought admission 
in the institutes ondhie announced. 

Mr. Extuior. There will be eight additional institutes. And where 
will they be, sir? 

Dr. Bassiper. If Mr. Parker sees no objection to making an 
announcement of the names of institutions with which we are cur- 
rently negotiating contracts, we can provide those for the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Danrets. Dr. Babbidge, inasmuch as the curriculums of the 
various colleges usually come to an end around May 31 or shortly 
thereafter, do you think there will be sufficient time to get these 
additonal eight summer courses or schools organized? 

Dr. BassipGr. Well, as I indicated earlier, I am confident. I 
might ask Mr. Parker if he could not confirm or question this 
judgment. 

Dr. Parker. I think I can reassure you on this point by explaining 
that just a week ago the directors of the four institutes which are 
certain, and the remaining ones which have been named to you, got 
together for a 3-day conference and faced this unusual predicament 
head on and in the most heartening, cooperative way. And they 
have worked out among themselves a system to solve this problem, 
of exchange of names and addresses, and so on. 

Mr. Exuiotr. I think that is very wonderful. You have, in 
connection with the administration of this act, experienced more 
cooperation than I have been acquainted with around here for a long 
time. Nearly everybody, apparently, has been anxious to see that 
the act functioned and that it functioned in a manner to reflect credit 
on America. And for that I have been very thrilled. I have been 
very thrilled about that fact. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Exceedingly well said, Mr. Chairman. ‘I have never 
experienced a greater degree of cooperation in my life. And when 
we remember that this is on a nationwide basis, it is indeed significant. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir, I think it is very significant. 

Dr. Bassrpar. Mr. Chairman, in the language and areas center 
program, we are currently engaged in negotiations with a dozen centers 
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for the establishment and operation of such centers. You are aware 
that these concern languages not commonly taught in the United 


States, or as we have described them, critical languages. There has 
been a preliminary survey conducted by the National Council of 


Learned Societies. 'The Commissioner has issued a policy statement 
on the center’s program concerning these activities, copies of which I 


would like to submit to members of the committee, and if possible 
make a part of the record. 


Mr. Exxrorr. Without objection the material to which Dr. Babbidge 
refers will be made a part of the record at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Buuietin oN THE Natronat Derense (Epucation Act—Pusuiic Law 85-864) 


Makcu 10, 1959. 
To: All persons interested in language and area centers. 
From: L. G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare. 
Subject: A statement of policy, language development program centers and 
research and studies. 

As a basis for the establishment of federally supported language and area 
centers the U.S. Commissioner of Education is required by section 601(a) of 
Public Law 85-864 to determine (1) the modern foreigh languages needed by 
individuals in the Federal Government, business and industry, and education 
in the United States (hereinafter needed languages), and (2) of these languages, 
which ones are not now readily available in terms of adequate instruction (here- 
inafter critical languages). 

NEEDED LANGUAGES 


Although linguistic needs are to some extent unpredictable, and even recognized 
ones are relative, there is clearly a present, continuing need for individuals trained 
in the national or official languages of all the sovereign nations with which the 
United States has business or diplomatic relations, and also in some of the un- 
official languages spoken by many millions of inhabitants of a foreign country or 
territory. 

Determining the priority of needs, not only in Government, business, and 
industry, but also in education in the United States, is another matter. Priorities 
vary with time and circumstances. Nevertheless, without attempting a complete 
list, and recognizing the necessity for a thorough, continuing survey, it seems 
evident that, among the languages now most needed by American citizens, are 
Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

CRITICAL LANGUAGES 


However, federally supported language and area centers are to teach needed 
languages which are not now readily available in terms of adequate instruction. 
Pending further study, and despite some criticism of current teaching methods 
and objectives, these criteria would seem to eliminate French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish as languages to be taught at the centers to be established. Instruc- 
tion in these four languages is widely available. Much of it is adequate. Insofar 
as it is still inadequate to national needs, the remedy lies largely in the recognition 
of those needs by educational administrators and by language teachers themselves. 

Determining adequacy of instruction is a complicated matter involving, not 
merely methods and objectives, but also the availability of properly trained 
teachers and the effectiveness and availability of such indispensable instructional 
materials as (1) a basic course, with an elementary textbook and tapes for oral 
practice, (2) a reference grammar, based on a sound structural analysis of the 
language, (3) a set of graded readers with useful content, and (4) a contemporary 
dictionary suitable for student. use. 

For many of the important languages of the world, including a number of 
official languages with many millions of speakers, none of these essential instruc- 
tional tools now exist for English-speaking students. In other cases, one or two 
such tools exist but the others are lacking. In still other cases, materials exist but 
the teachers who must use them question their reliability and effectiveness. 
In sum, the provisions of section 602 of Public Law 85-864, authorizing the de- 
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velopment of specialized teaching materials, are indispensable to the implementa- 
tion of section 601, which authorizes the establishment of centers. No amount of 
money spent on the hiring of teachers of critical languages can produce adequate 
instruction that is readily available until effective instructional materials are first 
produced. The Congress was therefore wise in recognizing research and studies 
as a corollary of the establishment of centers. 

The Office of Education has been helped in its initial planning by a quick, 
preliminary study conducted, under contract, by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. This survey did not concern itself with the important matter of area 
study programs, which must therefore by the subject of later surveys. It at- 
tempted, instead, to ascertain as quickly as possible the language needs of Govern- 
ment, business and industry, and education, and to review the current situation, 
in regard to personnel and instructional materials, in the teaching of all the needed 
languages. The report revealed enough alarming facts about our present lin- 
guistic deficiencies to make clear the need for a further, more thorough survey, 
to be followed by periodic stocktaking of our resources and requirements. 

The national problem of achieving adequate instruction in critical languages 
will meanwhile, therefore, have to be attacked simultaneously on several differ- 
ent fronts. It is not simply a matter of establishing centers in as many languages 
(and related areas) as funds will permit. Title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is explicitly a contracting, not a grant-giving program. The imple- 
mentation of sections 601 and 602 will therefore develop simultaneously along the 
following three lines, the extent of development in each to be determined by the 
funds appropriated. 

1. For some languages where the evident need is for relatively large numbers 
of trained persons, a number of centers for each language must be expanded and 
strengthened or, when necessary, created, in order to make adequate instruction 
more Widely available. Six languages which, at the outset, will be considered as 
belonging in this category are: Arabic (in its chief dialects, and with the modern 
written language stressed), Chinese (in its chief dialects, with Mandarin given the 
highest priority), Hindustani (or Hindi-Urdu), Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian. 
Hindustani is the only 1 of these 6 critical languages which is not currently taught 
in at least 20 American colleges and universities. Russian is the most widely 
taught of these, but it seems doubtful that the instruction is yet adequate to the 
needs. One reason is the current movement to introduce Russian into American 
secondary schools; Russian will therefore figure also in the Institutes program 
under title VI. 

Federally supported centers in the six critical languages listed above should 
achieve certain objectives at present lacking in the case of all of them. Among 
these goals are (a) intensive courses available frequently and at geographically 
distributed locations, (b) the production of several complete sets of reliable and 
effective teaching materials, and (c) adequate instruction in related area studies. 
At centers in this category there should also be variety in the length of intensive 
courses, and in the content of intermediate and advanced courses, so as to provide 
training for various kinds of assignment and at various levels of competence. 

For reasons explained in the section below, centers in this first category will be 
encouraged to add other critical languages which are linguistically related or have 
significance in the area program. 

2. For other languages where the evident need is for smaller numbers of trained 
persons, at least two geographically separated centers should be strengthened or, 
when necessary, created. Needed languages which, at the outset, will be con- 
sidered as belonging in this second category fall into two groups: (a) the remain- 
ing national or official languages of sovereign nations, and (b) a small group of 
unofficial languages spoken by many millions of inhabitants of a nation or terri- 
tory. Examples of the latter group are Javanese (spoken by approximately 
42 million in Indonesia, where the official language is Indonesian) and several 
widely used Atrican languages such as Hausa (13 million) and Swahili (10 million). 
Examples of official languages are Afrikaans (Union of South Africa), Cambodian 
(Cambodia), Laotian (Laos), Pashto (Afghanistan; Pakistan), Singhalese (Cey- 
lon), and Tagalog (Philippines)—none of which seems to be currently taught in 
any American university—as well as Amharic (Ethiopia), Burmese (Burma), 
Bengali (Pakistan; India), Tamil (Ceylon; India), Thai (Thailand), and others 
taught only at a few institutions. 

_With the present uncertainty about the extent of financial support to be pro- 
vided by the Congress, the most efficient way of coping with the 40 to 50 needed 
languages in this category is not yet clear. Ideally, for each there should be at 
least annual availability of intensive courses (with provision for language-and- 
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area training beyond the basic course) continuing to intermediate and advanced 
study. Ideally, for each there should also be at least two geographically sep- 
arated centers in language and area, for the training of experts and teachers, for 
research, and for the preparation (in a number of instances) of a complete set of 
basic instructional materials. 

Further study should enable us to proceed wisely with available funds by es- 
tablishing priorities within this category. For some of these languages it may 
also prove most efficient to have a single major center for advanced, intensive 
training and the education of experts, and several minor centers offering only the 
basic course in the language. Moreover, it seems probable that many of the 
languages in this category can be taught along with other languages of a common 
geographical area or culture, or with languages of the same linquistic family. 

hus, a federally supported center in Near Eastern languages and area might 
offer intensive instruction, not only in Arabic, but also in Turkish, Kurdish, 
Berber, Pashto, Persian, and modern Hebrew. 

3. For still other languages where the evident need is for even smaller numbers 
of trained persons, but where the need may someday be greater and urgent, we 
should look now to the strengthening of, or, as will be necessary in most cases, 
the creation of our linguistic resources. The languages in this category perhaps 
fall into two groups, depending upon funds available. 

For some of them there should be at least one center in the language and area 
(or involving the language among others in its area program), offering at least bi- 
ennially an intensive course, and with resources to guarantee greater frequency in 
an emergency. Such a center should also prepare basic instructional materials as 
needed. Examples of languages in this group are Azerbaijani (U.S.8.R.), Ilocano 
and Visayan (Philippines), Quechuan (Bolivia; Ecuador; Peru), Yoruba (western 
Africa), Tibetan, Mongolian, and a number of languages of India, such as Gujerati, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, and Nepali. Only a few of the languages in this group are 
now taught in any American university. 

Also depending upon funds available, for other languages there is need, not 
so much for a center in the sense hitherto used, but rather for a center of basic 
research, leading to preparation of instructional materials which might be re- 
quired in an emergency. Presumably an important factor in the establishment 
of such a center would be standby availability of personnel for teaching. [x- 
amples of languages in this group are Twi-Fanti (west Africa), the Berber dialects 
(north Africa), Byelorussian and Georgian (U.S.S.R.), Kashmiri and Oriya 
(India), and many others not now taught in any American university. 

At least 50 languages, each spoken by more than 2 million people (14 of them 
spoken by between 10 and 42 million), are not now taught in any American in- 
stitution of higher education. It may seem impractical to try to teach (or get 
ready to teach) all of them, in addition to improving instruction in those already 
taught. But the real question, in view of the rush of events and the contracting 
of time and space, is whether the United States can afford not to make the attempt. 


Dr. Dertrnicx. Mr. Chairman, I have an announcement here that 
I would like to introduce at this point, and it is the first public an- 
nouncement on the subject: That we are making available National 
Defense Foreign Language Fellowships for advanced students of six 
critical languages—Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portu- 

uese, and Russian. 

The fellowship awards will be made before July 1. We are making 
awards based on recommendations of colleges and universities offering 
advanced study in these languages. 

As you know, we have determined these to be the six languages in 
which the national need for instruction is most urgent at this time. 
They are spoken by more than 1 million people, and yet very few 
people in the United States have studied any of them. The awards 
carry stipends of between $1,500 and $3,500, as well as allowances for 
dependents and travel. Students accepting the awards must give 
reasonable assurance, as required by the law, that after completing 
their studies they will be available to teach the language of their 
choice. I know that this committee will recognize the great potential 
impact of this dramatic new program upon the urgent language needs 
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of the country. We have great hopes that this program will have a 
prompt and stimulating effect upon the advance study of critically 
needed modern foreign languages. 

As you can sense, this announcement is one of which we are very 
proud. We think it is extremely significant. It is the first time we 
have indicated it, and it reflects much work and study in the preceding 
weeks and months to get ready to make an announcement like this. 

Mr. Evurorr. I certainly join you, Dr. Derthick, in the pride 
which you have expressed. And I think that that announcement is 
a very historic one in the annals of learning in America. 

Dr. Baspipcr. Mr. Chairman, a memorandum amplifying the 
conditions of the fellowship program has been forwarded to the 
committee. 

As to the language research program, the remaiming feature of the 
language development program, we have conferred extensively with 
educational leaders and language specialists on the identification 
of urgent problems in language teaching and Jearning which require 
immediate research attention. During the next 6 weeks a number of 
contracts will be let to begin a program that we believe will result in 
a major breakthrough in the teaching of modern foreign languages. 
As you know, our language research authority, as we call it, extends 
well beyond true research activity and includes authority to conduct 
surveys and studies as well as to develop new teaching materials. 

In these two areas, also, our language development staff has been 
active, and the work they will begin with supplemental funds bids 
fair to begin dramatically and promptly to improve our ability to 
meet these needs. 

By way of illustration, let me simply say that activity already is 
underway in the development of new teaching materials in French, 
German, Spanish, and Russian, and that basic and extensive survey 
and development work will soon be begun in such neglected languages 
as the Ural-Altaic group, the non-Slavic languages of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. If this committee wishes, I think this is an appro- 
priate time to have Professor Parker answer any questions you may 
have about the research activities of his section. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me you have given a very fine report on 
this title, and, strictly because the time is very short now, I will 
forgo any questions on my own part. 

Do you have any questions? 

| believe we will have to adjourn now. 

Perhaps you have additional matters which you would like to call 
to the attention of this committee. If so, we shall be glad to have you 
submit statements regarding them which can be included in the record 
of this hearing. 

Dr. Dertuicx. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. We shall consider this and 
send you any additional statements which we feel your committee 
would find helpful in understanding the administration of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

May I say again that we appreciate very much this opportunity to 
appear before your committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

(Additional statements were submitted, as follows: ) 
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Fietp SERVICES AND PROGRAMS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In the broad sense of the term all educational services provided by and all pro- 
grams conducted in the Office of Education since its establishment have been 
‘field’ services and programs, for the primary function of the Office is and has 
always been to be of service to educational agencies and institutions throughout 
our Nation in those areas of educational need in which the Office has competence, 
and which have been determined by the representatives of the people assembled 
in Congress to be appropriate to a Federal office of education in the United States. 

Until World War oT direct services were provided by the Office to State educa- 
tional agencies, schools, colleges, and universities only insofar as the limited staff 
of specialists could accommodate requests for such services by traveling from 
and to its single centralized location in Washington, D.C. With the advent of 
the Lanham Act during World War II, the Office was called upon to provide 
professional consultative services to the Federal Works Agency in the program 
for construction of school facilities in housing areas developed for workers in the 
war effort. These services required that specialists be available in an assigned 
geographic area on a continuous schedule. Thus, for the first time the Office 
provided services through a staff which was supervised from Washington but was 
located in various stations or field offices about the country. 

At the close of World War II the Office was again called upon to provide services 
to another Federal agency, the War Assets Administration, in the disposition of 
war surpluses consisting of complete facilities, equipment of all types, and quanti- 
ties of supplies and materials. The nature and extent of the demand for services 
again required the assignment of Office of Education specialists to field locations 
throughout the States until the fall of 1950. 

The surplus property program was followed in the Office of Education in 1950 
by the program providing Federal financial assistance for the construction of 
school facilities and for current school expenditures in areas affected by activities 
of the Federal Government (Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 8ist Cong.). 
(The surplus property program was expanded at the same time to serve public 
health activities, and its administration thus was assigned to what is now the 
Office of the Secretary of the Department.) 

The school assistance program now serves, through 54 State and Territorial 
educational agencies, almost 4,000 school districts, including those educating 
Indian children in public schools, from the State of Alaska and the Territory of 
Guam in the west to Maine and the Virgin Islands in the east. The necessity for 
making services more immediately available by placing field representatives in 
strategic locations throughout the country has been recognized since the program 
was initiated. Such recognition has been granted not only because of the require- 
ments in the particular situation, but because in each program administered by the 
Office, both the implementing legislation and the undeviating policy of the Office 
of Education have prohibited the exercise of control in any form by any Federal 
agency or official over the content of education, the personnel of education, or 
State, local, and private agencies administering education, Furthermore, the 
professional personnel of the Office of Education, through their experience in 
school systems and educational institutions, are imbued with the conviction that 
the American way of life can best be preserved by a system of education deter- 
mined and administered at the local and State levels, and free from domination 
by any central government or power. 

These convictions, which are shared generally, do not preclude the possibility 
that the Federal Government may be called upon to assist States, localities, and 
institutions to perform more effectively their educational functions and responsi- 
bilities and to meet educational needs in a critical situation such as that which has 
developed nationally in the last few years. Nationwide reappraisal of the effective- 
ness of current educational resources and programs in meeting current and 
anticipated educational needs in our country has resulted in the passage of the 
legislation known as the National Defense Education Act and has stimulated 
widespread interest and activity in all espects and levels of our educational 
system. As in previous instances described above the nature of this act is such 
that field services likewise are required. 

The comprehensive and emergency nature of the NDEA program has placed a 
grave responsibility upon the Office of Education. It is obvious that the success 
of the program depends not only upon sound and cooperative planning and 
efficient administration, but also upon effective liaison with agencies and institu- 
tions through which the program must operate and careful coordination of the 
various phases of the program at operational levels. We are not certain of the 
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extent to which operation by a decentralized staff will be required to serve the 
needs of the situation. We propose therefore, to decentralize staff on a minimum 
basis, being guided by the nature of the particular program function involved, 
the demand for such services from the field, and the necessity for coordination in 
the field even though program functions are performed by and from the Wash- 
ington office. 

e recognize a special necessity in this program for providing service through 
field representatives to institutions of higher learning, since there are no State 
agencies through which all of such institutions in a given State can be reached, 
and consultative service must be available to individual institutions upon request. 
We propose, therefore, to place in each of the nine regional offices of our Depart- 
ment a well qualified specialist in higher education to provide such service to 
institutions in the region, under the program direction of the Defense Education 
Branch of the Division of Higher Education in our Washington office. 

We recognize also the need for coordination, in the field, of activities under the 
various titles of the NDEA involving State and local educational agencies and 
private secondary schools as well as institutions of higher learning. Thus, we plan 
to place in each of the HEW regional offices, as a regional representative of the 
Commissioner, one of the best qualified educational generalists we are able to 
recruit. Such a representative will serve to clarify interrelationships of various 
phases of the NDEA program and of the agencies and institutions concerned, thus 
averting possible confusion and misunderstanding; he will assist the central office 
in its determinations of the extent to which decentralized staff and services are 
required; he will coordinate, in the field, all programs of the office which have an 
impact upon educational agencies and institutions through the activities of office 
personnel from the Washington office or the field office. In brief, the regional 
representative will represent the Commissioner of Education in the region to which 
he is assigned and will provide officewide service and coordination at the regional 
level; he will discharge such special field assignments as may be appropriate under 
the NDEA, civil defense programs, and other office responsibilities. However, 
these services in the regions will in no way affect the direct relationships between 
the chief State school officers and the Commissioner. On the contrary, it is 
expected that the channels of communication and services will be greatly 
strengthened by this program. 

There are, within each HEW regional office, personnel from the Children’s 
Bureau, Public Health Service, vocational rehabilitation, surplus property utiliza- 
tion program, civil defense program, and other Department activities who are 
working constantly in local, State, and regional programs, and who have experi- 
enced urgently the need for a well-qualified educational generalist available to 
assist in interpreting and coordinating the educational aspects of their work. The 
Office of Education is engaged in the gathering and dissemination of information, 
and in the sponsoring of cooperative research in problem areas common to those 
being studied in the regions, such as the mentally retarded child, juvenile delin- 
quency, education for survival in a national emergency, and the education of chil- 
dren of migrant workers. Thus the Office will be able to contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of a number of programs on critical individual and social needs of national 
concern, and can also contribute substantially to the coordination of the efforts 
of these groups with those of State educational agencies which too often are not 
drawn into such councils through inadvertence or lack of staff. To the extent 
that time will permit the Commissioner’s regional representative will be expected 
to serve this need. 

No group is more aware of the danger in or more zealous to prevent interference 
or control by a Federal Goverrment of the education of our youth and of our 
adult population than is the professional staff of the Office of Education. Of this 
you may be assured, even though.we are in a time when that Government must 
actively assist American education to accomplish its task, since, in the words em- 
bodied in the National Defense Education Act, ‘‘The security of the Nation 
requires the fullest development of the mental resources and technical skills of 
its young men and women.” 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


In the graduate fellowship program, as you know, the Commissioner already 
has formally announced approval of 48 fellowship programs involving 150 fellow- 
ships. Interested institutions have been informed of our intention to award the 
remaining 850 fellowships authorized, and every possible step has been taken to 
insure the prompt award of this full number of fellowships, just as soon as con- 
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gressional action on the supplemental appropriation has been completed. For 
your information, there is attached a list of the total 1,000 fellowships. 

Since our last appearance before this committee, arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the establishment of 50 summer counseling and guidance training insti- 
tutes, a list of which is attached for the record. These will be financed from the 
initial appropriation of $2 million. Our staff is at present negotiating contracts 
for the establishment of some six or eight regular session institutes for the academic 
year 1959-60. These would be financed from the requested supplemental appro- 
priation of $1 million. 


INSTITUTIONS wiTtH INstTiIruTE Directors CoNnpucTING COUNSELING AND 
GuIpaNcE TRAINING INstITUTES UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
Act, SumMER Session, 1959 


Arizona State University, Dr. Sandford S. Davis. 

Atlanta University, Dr. Paul I. Clifford. 

Boston University, Dr. Dugald 8S. Arbuckle. 

College of the City of New York, Dr. Dorothy Davis Sebald. 

George Washington University, Dr. Mitchell Dreese. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Dr. Emory G. Kennedy. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Dr. Robert C. Nicolay. 

Louisiana Stave University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Dr. Russell 
E. Helmick. 

Marquette University, Dr. Raymond J. McCall. 

Marshall College, Dr. Clarke F. Hess. 

Michigan State University, Dr. Walter F. Johnson. 

Montana State University, Dr. Robert E. Gorman. 

New York University, Dr. Milton Schwebel. 

North Carolina State College, Dr. Roy N. Anderson. 

Northwestern University, Dr. Frank 8. Endicott. 

Ohio State University, Dr. Herman J. Peters. 

— State University of Agriculture and Applied Science, Dr. Harry K. 

robst. 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, Dr. Daniel W. Fullmer. 

Pennsylvania State University, Dr. George R. Hudson. 

Purdue University, Dr. Lee E. Isaacson. 

Rutgers, the State University, Dr. Winfield Scott. 

State College of Washington, Dr. William P. McDougall. 

State University of lowa, Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt. 

Syracuse University, Dr. W. J. Dipboye. 

Temple University, Dr. Roy B. Hackman. 

Texas Technological College, Dr. Aldrena Beatrix Cobb. 

University of Alabama, Dr. Ralph M. Roberts. 

University of California, Berkeley, Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich. 

University of Connecticut, Dr. Edward A. Wicas. 

University of Delaware, Dr. Wilfred A. Pemberton. 

University of Denver, Dr. Harry R. Moore. 

University of Florida, Dr. Ted Landsman. 

University of Houston, Dr. Frank L. Stovall. 

University of Illinois, Dr. Fred C. Proff. 

University of Kansas, Dr. E. Gordon Collister. 

University of Kentucky, Dr. Marion R. Trabue. 

University of Maryland, Dr. Richard H. Byrne. 

University of Minnesota, Dr. Willis E. Dugan. 

University of Misouri, Dr. John L. Ferguson. 

University of North Dakota, Dr. Paul F. Munger. 

University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Jack W. Birch. 

University of Puerto Rico, Dr. Augusto Bobonis. 

University of South Carolina, Dr. William W. Savage. 

University of Southern California, Dr. Earl F. Carnes. 

University of Tennessee, Dr. Lawrence M. DeRidder. 

University of Texas, Dr. Royal E. Embree. 

University of Toledo, Dr. Robert Gibson. 

University of Utah, Dr. Phelon J. Malouf. 

University of Wyoming, Dr. Lyle L. Miller. 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Dr. William Evraiff. 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
TRAINING INSTITUTES 


Introduction 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education has announced 50 Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Training Institutes to be conducted in the summer 
of 1959. This brochure is intended primarily for prospective en- 
rollees. It describes briefly the origin and purpose of the Counseling 
and Guidance Training Institute Program, what an institute is, who 
may enroll, the financial provisions for enrollees, and how one applies 
for admission to an institute. There is also included a list of the 
1959 summer institutes, together with other detail furnished by the 
host institutions. 


The Origin and Purpose 


Public Law 85-864, The National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
authorized a program of Federally-financed Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institutes. The Institutes are one of several features 
of this act designed, in the words of the act itself, “to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national de- 
fense needs of the United States.” Title V of the act is entitled, 
“Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; Identification and Encourage: 
ment of Able Students,” and it is in two parts. 

Part B of Title V authorizes the Commissioner of Education to 
arrange through contracts with institutions of higher education for 
the operation by them of institutes for the purpose of improving the 
qualifications of personnel engaged in counseling and guidance of 
students in secondary schools, or of teachers in secondary schools 
preparing to engage in such counseling and guidance. The insti- 
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tutes are intended to assist in training the professional personnel 
who carry out the programs of counseling and guidance in secondary 
schools that are also encouraged by the act. 


The Nature of an Institute 


A Counseling and Guidance Training Institute, for the purposes 
of the act, is an academic program conducted at an accredited insti- 
tution of higher education. The standards of faculty and quality 
of instruction are to be-equal to those required by the institution in 
its regular academic programs of equivalent level. An institute ordi- 
narily will be of graduate level, but undergraduate work may be 
offered in special cases where it. is necessary to accomplish the ap- 
proved purposes of the institute. Enrollees will devote full time to 
the program of studies. 

In general, institutes were developed cooperatively by representa- 
tives of counselor-training institutions and of State and local school 
systems. This kind of preplanning makes it possible for an institute 
to organize learning experiences from many sources to meet specific 
objectives related to the needs of secondary school counseling person- 
nel. It was recognized, moreover, in establishing the institutes, that 
levels of preparation would vary among prospective enrollees. Ac- 
cordingly, the level and type of instruction will also vary. 

Some institutes will provide enrollees with the opportunity for 
actual counseling experience under supervision; others will provide 
them with the opportunity to observe experienced counselors in rooms 
equipped with one-way screens. Again, learning experiences with 
psychological testing may range from self-administration, scoring, 
and study of selected tests and their manuals, through group and 
individual testing techniques, to the integration of data derived from 
psychological testing with the counseling process itself. In addition 
to learning experiences by doing, the institutes will offer appropriate 
blocks of instruction stressing the contributions of the behavioral 
sciences, especially of psychology. This will provide the theoretical] 
bases underlying the work of the counselor. 

To meet a unifying purpose, however, all institutes will provide 
enrollees with instructional activities to be shared in common. These 
may take the form of seminars on a given topic, of group discussions 
for exchanging views to develop group cohesiveness, of lectures by 
an outstanding specialist in a relevant area of counseling and guid- 
ance, or of demonstrations with accompanying critiques. 

Consequently, the enrollee should give careful consideration, before 
making application, to the specific objectives of an institute and the 
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relevance of his own training and experience. By so doing he should 
best meet his own needs for improving his competencies as a counselor, 


Questions and Answers 


The Office of Education has received many inquiries about the 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes Program. The fol- 
lowing questions are among those most frequently asked. Any in- 
dividual who is considering attendance at an institute will find it 
helpful to review these questions and the answers to them. 


ENROLLMENT 


1. Who are eligible to enroll in an institute ? 


Persons engaged in counseling and guidance of students in second- 
ary schools and in need of improved qualifications for this work or 
teachers in such schools preparing to engage in such counseling and 
guidance may be eligible to enroll. 


2. What does the term secondary schools include? 


The term secondary schools as used here includes both public 
secondary schools and private nonprofit secondary schools. Further, 
it means a school which provides secondary education, as determined 
under State law, except that it does not include any education pro- 
vided beyond grade 12. 


3. What educational level must an enrollee have attained ? 


The enrollee must have attained at least the bachelor’s degree. 
Some institutes may require a more advanced educational level. 


4. What training and experience in counseling and guidance should a 
prospective enrollee have ? 


This will vary in accordance with the prerequisites established by 
the institution conducting the institute. The students attending are 
to have training and experience appropriate to the instructional con- 
tent of the institute. 


5. Does the concept of a “full-time training institute” rule out 
secondary school teachers participating after the regular school 
day or on Saturdays? 


Yes. Part-time or inservice study may be very valuable, but Con- 
gress saw the institutes as a full-time activity composed of full-time 
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students. No provisions have been made for admitting part-time 
students to institutes. 


6. Are school administrators, psychological examiners, and school 
psychologists considered counselors, and therefore eligible to 
enroll ? 

No, not as a group. However, where the individual is assigned 
half time or more, to the actual counseling and guidance of secondary 
school students, he would be eligible for enrollment in an institute. 
This is not to deny the importance and value of these personnel in 
a total program; it is merely to point out that they are not included 
under Title V—B of the act. 


7. Are directors or supervisors of guidance who are also performing 
counseling duties eligible to enroll ? 
Unless such persons are engaged for at least half of their time in 
the actual counseling of secondary school students, they are not 
eligible to enroll. 


8. Will the institutes grant academic credit ? 


All of the institutions of higher education which are listed to 
conduct institutes during the summer of 1959 have announced their 
intention to grant credit, in accordance with their usual practice, upon 
satisfactory completion of the work of an institute. All inquiries 
regarding credit should be addressed to the institution offering the 
institute, since the matter of academic credit is completely outside the 
province of the Office of Education. 


9. Can the program of instruction at any institute be used to meet 
State certification requirements for guidance and counseling 
personnel ¢ 


Prospective enrollees interested in this possibility should request 
information from their respective State Departments of Education. 
As with the matter of academic credit, certification is outside the 
province of the Office of Education. 


10. Is a summer session institute a substitute for other instructional 
programs offered during the summer by an institution ? 


Enrollees might ordinarily expect it to be a supplement to rather 
than a substitution for a regular program. An institute is a means 
for improving the qualifications of persons doing counseling in sec- 
ondary schools, but an institute is not to be regarded as the only way 
of accomplishing this. 


40011 O—59 
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11. In addition to the institutes, where may one receive training in 
counseling and guidance ? 


A circular, Course Offerings in School and College Personnel 
Work—Summer 1959 and Academic Year 1959-60, published by the 
U.S. Office of Education, may be helpful for this purpose. One might 
inquire also from the Department of Education in the State where 
he is located. 


12. Are all eligible persons likely to be able to enroll ? 


The funds available for institutes established to date will provide 
training for only a small fraction of those eligible to enroll. The 
exact number nationally of those who might be considered eligible 
to enroll is not known with complete accuracy. There is some basis, 
however, for the estimate that, for the nation as a whole, the 1959 
summer institutes will be able to accommodate not more than about 
10 percent of all persons eligible for enrollment. Each institution 
offering an institute, therefore, will be able to accept for enrollment 
only a portion of those eligible persons who apply to it. 


13. Do enrollees from private nonprofit secondary schools participate 
in an institute on the same basis as enrollees from public secondary 
schools ? 


Except for the stipend, yes. 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS FOR ELIGIBLE ENROLLEES 


14. May stipends be paid to persons attending Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institutes ? 


Eligible students may receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week 
for the period of attendance at a Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute. Each student who receives such a stipend shall receive 
an additional stipend at the rate of $15 per week for each dependent 
for the period of the student’s attendance at the institute. 


15. Who is eligible for these stipends? 


Students eligible for these stipends are those engaged, or teachers 
preparing to engage, in counseling and guidance in a public secondary 
school. The stipend can be paid only to such eligible students in 
attendance at an institute who apply for such stipend and whose ap- 
plications therefor are approved. 


16. Is there a maximum dependency allowance? 


No. The additional stipend of $15 per week will be paid for each 
qualified dependent. 
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17. Is there any provision for payment of a stipend to an enrollee 
from a private nonprofit secondary school ? 


The law does not provide for the payment of a stipend to an enrollee 
engaged, or preparing to engage, in counseling and guidance in a 
private nonprofit secondary school. 


18. How will the stipends be paid ? 


Stipends will be paid to eligible students by the institution con- 
ducting an institute. 


19. Who will determine the eligibility of an enrollee for a stipend? 


The institution shall determine the eligibility of the enrollee for a 
stipend in accordance with applicable instructions, and the regulations 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education when issued. 


20. To receive a stipend must a student file an affidavit and subscribe 
to an oath or affirmation ? 


Yes. The law provides: “No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure under authority of this Act 
shall be used to make payments or loans to any individual unless such 
individual (1) has executed and filed with the Commissioner an affi- 
davit that he does not believe in, and is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes in or teaches, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods, and (2) has taken and subscribed 
to an oath or affirmation in the following form: ‘I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all its enemies, foreign .and domestic.’ 
The provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United States Code, shall 
be applicable with respect to such affidavits.” 


21. Is there provision to pay the expense of travel from place of 
residence of an enrollee to the location of an institute and return ? 


No travel allowances are provided. 


22. Willa student have to purchase textbooks / 


Books for general reference purposes will be available through 
the institution at no expense to the student; however, he will have to 
purchase such textbooks as the institution may require him to have 
for individual use. 
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23. Will tuition and other fees be charged the student ? 


No. It is anticipated that the full cost of an institute will be borne 
by the Federal Government. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


24. How should a student apply for admission to an institute and for a 


stipend ¢ 


Application blanks for admission, and for stipends, are to be ob- 
tained only from institutions conducting institutes and not from the 
Office of Education. Inquiry should be addressed to the Director of 
the Institute. 


25. May astudent apply for admission to an institute located in a State 
outside his place of residence ? 


Yes. He may apply tothe institution of his choice. 


26. Who will determine who will be admitted ? 


The college or university offering the institute will determine who 
will be admitted, within the general provisions of its contract with the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


27. Isa list available of all institutes to be conducted this summer / 


Yes. It is printed below. For each institute the Office of Educa- 
tion reports the information supplied in each case by the host institu- 
tion as follows: the institution, its location, academic credit which may 
be earned, the director, and a brief description of the program to be 


offered. 


Summer Institutes—1959 


ALABAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA (University, Alabama), June & 
August 21; 6 semester hours; Dr. Ralph M. Roberts, Director. 
The institute will be conducted in two sections: one section will be from June 
8, 1959, to July 15, 1959; the other, from July 16, 1959, to August 21, 1959. 
Emphasis will be on psychological understanding of individuals, development 
of basic understandings and skill in test interpretation, counseling techniques, 
and career information. 
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ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY (Tempe, Arizona), June 8—July 
11; 6 semester hours; Dr. Sandford S. Davis, Director. 


Special emphasis of the institute will be toward increasing technical com- 
petencies and leadership of experienced counselors from small and large high 
schools via interpretation of guidance data and appraisal of counseling, test- 
ing, educational, and occupational information techniques. 


CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (Berkeley, California), June 18- 
August 26; 8 units; Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, Director. 


The institute is designed to provide foundation-preparation for counseling and 
guidance in secondary schools. Emphasis will be placed on supervised practice 
in testing and counseling. Enrollees must be nominated by a school adminis- 
trator who intends to employ them as counselors at least 2 hours per day during 
the school year 1959-60. 


INIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (Los Angeles, 
California), June 29-August 7; 6 semester hours; Dr. Ear] F. Carnes, 
Director. 


The institute, designed for experienced high school counselors from designated 
cooperating school systems, will concentrate on the conservation of academic 
talent and the guidance needs of college-ability students. 


COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER (Denver, Colorado), June 15—July 17; 
714 quarter hours; Dr. Harry R. Moore, Director. 


The early detection and development of talent will be the theme of the institute. 
For guidance personnel of the Denver metropolitan area, the institute will stress 
measurement and appraisal within the framework of methods for encouraging 
various abilities. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (Storrs, Connecticut), June 
29-August 7; 6 semester hours; Dr. Edward A. Wicas, Director. 


Designed to upgrade certified counselors, the institute will feature a practicum 
in an educational and career counseling clinic established to serve secondary 
school students unlikely to attain their full potential. 


DELAWARE 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE (Newark, Delaware), June 22- 
July 31; 6 semester hours; Dr. Wilfred A. Pemberton, Director. 
The focus of the institute will be on the followup of research data obtained ¢o- 
operatively during the past 2 years by the high schools of the State and the 
university, including analysis of these data and their use in the improvement 
of precollege counseling of high school students. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY (Washington, D.C,), 
July 6-August 14; 6 hours; Dr. Mitchell Dreese, Director. 


The institute is designed primarily for public school counselors and public 
school teacher-counselors who are already engaged in counseling duties but 
who are not qualified to meet certification requirements in their states or 
minimum requirements of local districts. Counselors already fully certificated 
but in need of special additional training in the guidance of gifted children 
will also be considered for admission. Emphasis in the program of instruc- 
tion will be upon ways and means of identifying academically talented students 
and encouraging them to continue their education so as to be best qualified to 
make their maximum contribution to national defense and to the general 
economy. 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA (Gainesville, Florida), June 15- 
August 8; 6 to 9 hours; Dr. Ted Landsman, Director. 
The institute will emphasize training in two areas basic to guidance work, 
testing and counseling, for teachers and counselors who are seeking to complete 
programs leading to guidance certification. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY (Atlanta, Georgia), June 8—July 17; 
6 semester hours; Dr. Paul I. Clifford, Director. 


The institute will be primarily concerned with improving the competencies of 
secondary school counselors in identifying able secondary school students from 
culturally impoverished backgrounds and in motivating such students to pre 
pare adequately for college admission. Acquisition of knowledge and culti- 
vation of skills related to the primary purpose will constitute other foci of the 
institute. 


ILLINOIS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY (Chicago, Illinois), June 29-August 8; 
6 semester hours; Dr. Robert C. Nicolay, Director. 


The institute will emphasize supervised practicum experience in the identifi- 
eation and counseling of able secondary school students. Counselors and 
guidance workers now in public and private secondary schools will be enrolled. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (Evanston, [linois), June 22- 
August 1; 9 quarter hours; Dr. Frank S. Endicott, Director. 


The 100 institute participants will be counselors in 100 secondary schools 
which are cooperating in a special project on the guidance and motivation of 
superior and talented students, under the sponsorship of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The schools are located in 
the 19-State area served by the North Central Association. Major emphasis 
will be on problems relating to the counseling and guidance of high school 
students who have not as yet developed appropriate educational and vocational 
plans. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS (Urbana, Illinois), June 15—-August 
8: 8 semester hours; Dr. Fred C. Proff, Director. 


The primary aim of the institute is to improve the qualifications of those 
engaged in guidance and counseling and those who are preparing to enter this 
specialized field. Particular emphasis will be given to the identification, 
guidance, and education of youth with outstanding and unique abilities and 
aptitudes. Attention will be focused on the selection, use, and interpretation 
of tests. Counseling activities encompassing testing will receive consideration. 
A survey of available testing instruments will be conducted, in addition to 
discussing their application in helping gifted youth define challenging edu- 
cational and vocational goals. Consideration will be given to scholarship 
sources. The issues involved in enlisting assistance of colleagues in identify- 
ing gifted and talented youth and in initiating inservice education programs 
in guidance techniques for the staff of their schools will also be explored. 


INDIANA 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY (Lafayette, Indiana), June 8—July 31; 9 
semester hours; Dr. Lee E. Isaacson, Director. 


The institute will focus on the specialized problems of identification and 
counseling of intellectually able high school students. The program will in- 
clude selection devices, counseling techniques, college programs, and admis- 
sion requirements, as well as personality and social factors which handicap 
able students. Additional activities include trips to colleges, to places em- 
ploying college trained specialists, and to high school guidance facilities. 


IOWA 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA (Iowa City, Iowa), June 17- 


August 12; 8 semester hours; Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director. 
The institute will emphasize helping partially trained counselors to develop 
competencies in student appraisal procedures and use of referral sources. 


Special help will be given in applying institute learnings to specific school 
situations. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Pittsburg, Kansas), 
June SJuly 17; 6 hours; Dr. Emory G. Kennedy, Director. 
The purpose of the institute is to improve the competency of counselors in the 


identification and motivation of talented youth. Instruction will emphasize 
supervised practicum and the work of the counselor with talented youth. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS (Lawrente, Kansas), June 4-August 
1; 8 hours; Dr. E. Gordon Collister, Director. 


The program offers advanced training for persons employed as full-time 
counselors in secondary schools in the use of interests and measured abilities 
in differential prediction of success. The institute will offer supervised prac- 
tice with, and case studies of, high school students to aid counselors in imple- 
menting plans for college. 
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KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY (Lexington, Kentucky), June 8- 
July 31; 6 semester hours; Dr. Marion R. Trabue, Director. 


The institute will assist counseling and guidance personnel in identifying the 
abilities of high school students and in planning an adequate program for them. 
The institute will be open to graduate students at the masters level and above. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL 

AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (Baton Rouge, Louisiana), June 

4—July 29; 6 semester hours; Dr. Russell E. Helmick, Director. 
The institute is designed to speed up preparation of counselors for the area, 
and is geared to the objective of, and specific emphasis upon, improving pro- 
fessional competency of counselors to help identify pupil potential in relation- 
ship to national needs. The program will give practical experience in the 


selection, use, and interpretation of objective tools of guidance to participants 
of the institute. 


MARYLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND (College Park, Maryland), June 
22-July 31; 6 semester hours; Dr. Richard H. Byrne, Director. 


The program of the institute will provide certified school counselors with super- 
vised practicum experience in the identification and counseling of able youth. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY (Boston, Massachusetts), July 13-August 
21; 9 semester hours; Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Director. 


The institute has as its primary purpose the improvement of the professional 
qualifications of individuals involved, or planning to become involved, in guid- 
ance and counseling in secondary schools. The program will include lectures 
and a variety of practicum experiences. 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY (East Lansing, Michigan), 
August 3-September 4; 9 term hours; Dr. Walter F. Johnson, Director. 


The emphasis of the institute will be upon providing greater competencies in 
identifying outstanding aptitudes and abilities in students; more effective use 
of tests and occupational and educational information; and improved counsel- 
ing and interviewing techniques. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY (Detroit, Michigan), June 22?- 
August 14; 8 semester hours; Dr. William Evraiff, Director. 


The institute will provide intensive work for untrained personnel in developing 
techniques fur the identification and appraisal of individuai differences, ap- 
propriate use of testing instruments and career information, implementing 
ease material through the counseling process, and improving counselor-teacher 
relationships in order to identify able students and provide richer curricular 
experiences. 
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MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (Minneapolis, Minnesota), June 
15-July 18; 9 quarter hours; Dr. Willis E. Dugan, Director. 


The institute will focus on identification of talent and the role of the counselor 
in improving the educational and vocational planning of superior students. 


MISSOURI 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI (Columbia, Missouri), June 15- 
August 7; 8 hours; Dr. John L. Ferguson, Director. 


The institute program will be composed of advanced seminars and courses re- 
lating to special problems in the testing, counseling, and guidance of talented 
youth. Emphasis will be placed upon increasing the effectiveness of counseling 
with the high ability student and acquainting counselors with special and 
unique problems which talented youth may encounter in planning for and in 
securing higher education. 


MONTANA 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY (Missoula, Montana), June 22- 
August 14; 12 quarter hours; Dr. Robert E. Gorman, Director. 


The institute is planned to provide advanced professional training in guidance 
practices and techniques for teachers charged with guidance responsibilities 
in public high schools. The program will include supervised counseling prac- 
tice with high school students. 


NEW JERSEY 

RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey), June 29-August 7; 6 semester hours; Dr. C. Winfield Scott, 
Director. 


The institute is planned to help beginning counselors develop greater under- 
standing and skill in the selection, administration, and interpretation of 
educational and psychological tests and in counseling adolescents, particularly 
those with high ability, on educational and vocational problems. The program 
of instruction will emphasize measurements and counseling equally, and include 
laboratory work. 


NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK (New York, New 
York), July 1-August 7; 6 hours; Dr. Dorothy Davis Sebald, Director. 


The institute is open to selected guidance workers in secondary schools in the 
New York City area who present 16 credits in guidance and psychology. 
Leaders of national repute will conduct courses in measurement and occupa- 
tions, featuring field and laboratory experience, and will lecture or guidance 
policy in the current crisis. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY (New York, New York), July 6—July 

31; 6 points; Dr. Milton Schwebel, Director. 
The aim of the institute is to help experienced counselors develop a deeper 
understanding of the psychosocial dynamics of human waste, familiarity with 
the latest knowledge in counseling and testing, and greater competence in the 
use of such knowledge and understanding in counseling with youth. The 
program will concentrate on the following areas of unused talent: low socio- 
economic groups, minority groups, and the emotionally distressed of all groups. 
In the first two instances waste is attributed both to attitudes and realistic 
factors; in the third, primarily to attitudes. It is expected that the enrolled 
counselors will have an opportunity to reevaluate their attitudes about these 
groups, in addition to learning new facts about them and new skills in working 
with them. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY (Syracuse, New York), July 27-Sep- 
tember 4; 6 semester hours; Dr. W. J. Dipboye, Director. 


The institute will place emphasis on research findings relevant to the work 
of school counselors in the identification and guidance of able students and 
the process of career choice. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE (Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina), June 8—July 17; 6 semester hours; Dr. Roy N. Anderson, 
Director. 


The institute will emphasize counseling, educational-vocational information, 
and testing. It will be organized on a workshop approach combining theory and 
a supervised practicum with superior high school students. It will be a 
double-track plan for those who are just beginning their professional training 
and for those already assigned to counseling responsibilities who wish to 
improve their counseling skills and techniques. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA (Grand Forks, North 
Dakota), June 15—-August 8; 8 semester hours; Dr. Paul F. Munger, 
Director. 
The institute is designed to provide more effective guidance, testing, and 
counseling techniques for school counselors. One emphasis will be on the 
articulation between college and rural schools. 


OHIO 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY (Columbus, Ohio), June 22—August 
14; 10 quarter hours; Dr. Herman .J. Peters, Director. 


The institute will emphasize a study of the techniques for the identification 
of able secondary school students. In addition, supervised case studies with 
secondary school students will be conducted. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO (Toledo, Ohio), July 20-August 28; 
7 semester hours; Dr. Robert Gibson, Director. 
The institute will be aimed primarily toward teaching potential guidance per- 
sonnel how to collect, organize, and interpret information appropriate to the 
understanding of secondary student abilities, aptitudes, interests, and liabilities, 
with special emphasis on parent counseling and the identification and guidance 
of able students. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE (Stillwater, Oklahoma), June 8—Au- 
gust 6; 9 semester hours; Dr. Harry K. Brobst, Director. 

The institute will give special attention to training designed to strengthen the 


participants in those skills and understandings that will qualify them to func- 
tion more effectively with the able student. 


OREGON 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION (Port- 

land, Oregon), June 22—August 14; 12 quarter hours; Dr. Daniel W. 

Fullmer, Director. 
Unique features of the institute include utilization of staff and facilities from 
counselor training programs of member institutions of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. A practicum in counseling and guidance will be pro- 
vided as an integral part of the total instructional program. The institute 
will emphasize the study of practical problems faced by school counselors 
through the utilization of an interdisciplinary approach with staff from a 
variety of disciplines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY (University Park, 
Pennsylvania), June 29-August 7; 6 semester hours; Dr. George R. 
Hudson, Director. 
The theme of the institute is the identification and counseling of able students. 
Section one is for counselors or teachers needing basic, comprehensive prepara- 
tion. Section two is for experienced counselors needing additional training 
in identifying and counseling gifted students. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania), June 29- 
August 7; 6 semester hours; Dr. Roy B. Hackman, Director. 
The institute will provide advanced training for secondary school counselors 
in the identification and guidance of high ability students. The program will 
include practicum training, under supervision, in testing and guidance of 
secondary school students. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), 
June 22-August 14; 8 semester hours; Dr. Jack W. Birch, Director. 
The program of the institute is designed to increase the competence of 


secondary school counselors in identifying able youth and motivating them 
to attend college. 
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PUERTO RICO 


UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO (Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico), 
June 15—July 31; 7 semester hours; Dr. Augusto Bobonis, Director. 
The institute will provide further training for practicing counselors working 


in the secondary schools of Puerto Rico. The program will concentrate upon 
identification of students of superior aptitudes and abilities. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA (Columbia, South Caro- 
lina), June 8—July 17; 6 semester hours; Dr. William W. Savage, 
Director. 
Planned for high school guidance personnel who have responsibilities in the 
testing programs of their schools, the institute will provide intensive instruc- 


tion in statistical analysis and the intelligent utilization of standardized 
tests in school guidance programs. 


TENNESSEE 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE (Knoxville, Tennessee), June 15- 
August 25; 15 quarter hours; Dr. Lawrence M. DeRidder, Director. 
The program of instruction will concentrate on the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to initiate an evolving program of guidance services. The institute will 
be limited to teachers who have had one and no more than two courses in the 
counselor preparation program and who will be employed as guidance workers. 


TEXAS 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE (Lubbock, Texas), June 


1—July 11; 6 semester hours; Dr. Aldrena Beatrix Cobb, Director. 
The institute is planned to (1) cover the counselor’s role in the organization 
and mobilization of school and community resources in meeting the needs of 
the gifted student, and (2) assist in the improvement of the counseling skills 
of the participants. 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON (Houston, Texas), June 3-July 14; 

6 semester hours; Dr. Frank L. Stovall, Director. 
The major purpose of the institute is to give school counselors a better under- 
standing of theories and advanced training in the skills of testing, counseling, 
and interviewing the individual student. Emphasis will be placed upon hav- 
ing counselors work under staff supervision with individual students from the 
counselors’ own schools. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS (Austin, Texas), June 22—August 14; 9 

semester hours; Dr. Royal E. Embree, Director. 


The program of the institute will include intensive emphasis on measurement 
and counseling skills, supervised testing and counseling in a local summer high 
school, and time in rural and urban field laboratories devoted to the discovery 
and counseling of talented youth. 
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UTAH 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH (Salt Lake City, Utah), June 15-August 
7; 13 quarter hours; Dr. Phelon J. Malouf, Director. 
Directed toward improving identification and counseling of able secondary 
school students, the institute will stress appraising student performance, edu- 
cational-vocational counseling, organizational structure and administrative 
relationships, and actual experience in testing and counseling. 


WASHINGTON 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON (Pullman, Washington), 
June 15-August 7; 10 semester hours; Dr. William P. McDougall, 
Director. 
The institute will train school personnel to identify the capacities of high 
school pupils, to develop local guidance programs which will enable students 
to make better educational and vocational plans, and to develop improved 


means of working with parents and communities to establish adequate guid- 
ance services. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARSHALL COLLEGE (Huntington, West Virginia), June 8—July 
17; 6 semester hours; Dr. Clarke F. Hess, Director. 
The institute is planned to provide an opportunity for secondary school coun- 
selors to improve their skills in counseling with the able student. The pro- 
gram will include advanced theory and practice in testing and counseling with 
particular emphasis on the able student. Provision will also be made for high 


school counselors to receive help with problems encountered in their local 
schools. 


WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), June 22- 
August 14; 8 semester hours; Dr. Raymond J. McCall, Director. 


The institute will combine course work in testing, counseling techniques, use 
of career information, developmental counseling of gifted students, recognition 
of emotional disturbance, and the counselor’s role in the school, with a super- 
vised practicum in vocational-educational counseling. 


WYOMING 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING (Laramie, Wyoming), June 15- 
August 21; 10 semester hours; Dr. Lyle L. Miller, Director. 


The institute is designed for the upgrading of secondary school counselors with 
definite counseling assignments, and will provide intensive practical training 
in four basic areas: individual testing, group testing, individual analysis, and 
counseling and group guidance methods. 
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PLEASE MAKE ALL REQUESTS FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION AND FOR APPLICATION BLANKS 
TO THE DIRECTOR OF AN INSTITUTE 











Reprinted below in the language of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are the “Findings and Declaration of Policy” of the Con- 
gress from Title I, and Title V in its entirety. 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the 
Nation requires the fullest development of the mental resources and technical 
skills of its young men and women. The present emergency demands that addi- 
tional and more adequate educational opportunities be made available. The 
defense of this Nation depends upon the mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It depends as well upon the discovery and 
development of new principles, new techniques, and new knowledge. 

We must increase our efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of our 
Nation. This requires programs that will give assurance that no student of 
ability will be denied an opportunity for higher education because of financial 
need ; will correct as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in our educa- 
tional programs which have led to an insufficient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages and trained in 
technology. 

The Congress reaffirms the principle and declares that the States and local 
communities have and must retain control over and primary responsibility for 
public education. The national interest requires, however, that the Federal 
Government give assistance to education for programs which are important to our 
defense. 

To meet the present educational emergency requires additional effort at all 
levels of government. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide sub- 
stantial assistance in various forms to individuals, and to States and their 
subdivsions, in order to insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and quan- 
tity to meet the national defense needs of the United States. 
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TITLE V—-GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND _ TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE 
STUDENTS 


Part A—STATE PROGRAMS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 501. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
for making grants to State educational agencies under this part to assist them 
to establish and maintain programs of testing and guidance and counseling. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 502. From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 501 for any fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall reserve such amount, but not in excess of 2 per 
centum thereof, as he may determine for allotment as provided in section 1008. 
From the remainder of such sums the Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the amount of such remainder as the 
school-age population of such State bears to the total of the school-age populations 
of all of the States. The amount allotted to any State under the preceding sen- 
tence for any fiscal year which is less than $20,000 shall be increased to $20,000, 
the total of increases thereby required being derived by proportionately reducing 
the amount allotted to each of the remaining States under the preceding sentence, 
but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent the allotment of any 
such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less than $20,000. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 503. (a) Any State which desires to receive payments under this part 
shall submit to the Commisioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which meets the requirements of section 1004 (a) and sets forth— 


(1) a program for testing students in the public secondary schools, and if 
authorized by law in other secondary schools, of such State to identify 
students with outstanding aptitudes and ability, and the means of testing 
which will be utilized in carrying out such program ; and 

(2) a program of guidance and counseling in the public secondary schools 
of such State (A) to advise students of courses of study best suited to their 
ability, aptitudes, and skills, and (B) to encourage students with outstanding 
aptitudes and ability to complete their secondary school education, take the 
necessary courses for admission to institutions of higher education, and enter 
such institutions. 


(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 504. (a) Payment under this part shall be made to those State educa- 
tional agencies which administer plans approved under section 503. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, such payments shall equal the amount expended by 
the State in carrying out its State plan, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1960, and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years, such payments shall equal 
one-half of the amount so expended ; except that no State educational agency shall 
receive payment under this part for any fiscal year in excess of that State’s allot- 
ment for that fiscal year as determined under section 502. 

(b) In any State which has a State plan approved under section 503 and in 
which the State educational agency is not authorized by law to make payments 
to cover the cost of testing students in any one or more secondary schools in such 
State to determine student abilities and aptitudes, the Commissioner shall ar- 
range for the testing of such students and shall pay the cost thereof for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and one-half of the cost thereof for any of the three 
succeeding fiscal years out of such State’s allotment. Testing of students pur- 
suant to this subsection shall, so far as practicable, be comparable to, and be 
done at the same grade levels and under the same conditions as in the case of, 
testing of students in public schools under the State plan. 


Part B—CouNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 511. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $6,250,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and $7,250,000 for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, to enable the Commissioner to arrange, by contracts with institutions 
of higher education, for the operation by them of short-term or regular session in- 
stitutes for the provision of training to improve the qualifications of personnel 
engaged in counseling and guidance of students in secondary schools, or teachers 
in such schools preparing to engage in such counseling and guidance. Each in- 
dividual, engaged, or preparing to engage, in counseling and guidance in a public 
secondary school, who attends an institute operated under the provisions of this 
part shall be eligible (after application therefor) to receive a stipend at the rate 
of $75 per week for the period of his attendance at such institute, and each such 
individual with one or more dependents shall receive an additional stipend at 
the rate of $15 per week for each such dependent for the period of such 
attendance. 
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Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM AUTHORIZED BY THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTIon Act oF 1958 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


The national defense graduate fellowship program was authorized by the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-864, the National Defense Education Act of 1958. It is 
one of several programs of this act designed, in the words of the act itself, “to 
insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national 
defense needs of the United States.’’ Title IV of the act, authorizing graduate 
fellowships, is particularly directed toward the preparation of prospective college 
and university teachers. The National Defense Education Act thus provides for 
the award, at qualified institutions in the United States, of fellowship grants to 
permit graduate students to pursue their advanced studies. 


HOW FELLOWSHIPS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


Not all graduate schools will have such fellowships available for award, since 
the number of fellowships authorized by the Congress (1,000 in the year ending 
June 30, 1959, and 1,500 in each of 3 succeeding years) must be allocated among 
applicant institutions in such a way as to “further the objective of increasing our 
facilities available in the Nation for the graduate training of college- or university- 
level teachers and of promoting a wider geographical distribution of such facilities 
throughout the Nation.”’ 

The law requires that these fellowships may be made available for use only in 
programs of graduate study which are new or expanded programs. Consequently, 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education must select from programs proposed by 
institutions those programs deemed worthy and qualified for approval. With the 
approval of a specific program goes an allotment of fellowships. 

The list of approved programs at specific institutions (and number of fellowships 
allotted each program) will be widely published in time to allow interested students 
to apply to the institutions for admission. Selection of individuals for nomination 
for fellowships will be made by participating graduate schools, with preference 
being given to persons interested in teaching in institutions of higher education. 
The graduate schools will forward their nominations for fellowships to the Office 
of Education in Washington, D.C. Students should therefore, deal, directly 
with individual schools and not with the Office of Education. 


NATURE OF THE FELLOWSHIPS 


Each graduate fellowship awarded under this program may be used by the 
recipient for 3 years, provided that he maintains satisfactory proficiency in, and 
devotes essentially full time to, study or research in the field in which the fellow- 
ship was awarded. The fellowship carries a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic 
year of study after the baccalaureate degree, $2,200 for the second year, and 
$2,400 for the third year. An additional amount of $400 for each year is to be 
paid to the recipient for each of his dependents, if any. 

A fellow may be employed by his institution in teaching or research up to one- 
fourth time during one of the 3 years of his fellowship, or up to one-half time 
during one semester, and he may receive payment for such work. He may also 
receive additional scholarship or other aid from his institution, but he may not 
simultaneously receive any other Federal educational assistance. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


To be eligible, a student must be accepted for admission by an institution 
having an approved program; he may have had no more than one-half of 1 year 
of graduate study (in any field) prior to entering on the fellowship; he must be a 
national of the United States or in this country for other than a temporary purpose; 
he must have completed the baccalaureate degree or its equivalent; and he must 
be intending to enroll in a full-time course of study leading to the Ph. D. or equiva- 
lent degree. (These requirements are in force for fellows selected for the academic 
year 1959-60; if any of these requirements are changed, public notice will be given.) 


ACCOMPANYING GRANTS TO (NoTITUTIONS 


The act provides that in addition to the amount paid to a recipient of a national 
defense graduate fellowship an accompanying grant, not to exceed $2,500, is to 
be made to the institution in which the fellowship holder is enrolled. The amount 
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of this grant is to be equal to that portion of the cost of the new graduate program 
or of the expansion in an existing graduate program in which the fellowship holder 
is enrolled, which is reasonably attributable to him. 

Public announcement of approved programs will be made on or about January 
1 and notices of fellowship awards ‘on M 
acceptances of fellowships will be April 15. 


arch 10. The deadline for students’ 


FURTHER INFORMATION REGARDING NATIONAL DEFENSE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prospective graduate students wishing to apply for fellowships should inquire 
of the institution they wish to attend. 

Institutions wishing to create new graduate programs or expand existing pro- 
grams through participation in this fellowship program should write the Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS, 1959-1960 


1,000 FELLOWSHIPS AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 
1958 AWARDED BY THE U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION THROUGH PARTICI- 
PATING INSTITUTIONS IN THE PROGRAMS LISTED WITHIN 


General information 


Description of fellowships: A national defense graduate fellowship may be a 
3-year award. The stipend is $2,000 for the first year, $2,200 for the second year, 
and $2,400 for the third year, plus $400 for each year on account of each dependent. 

Conditions of award: A fellow must devote essentially full time to study or 
research in the program in which the fellowship is awarded. 

A fellow may not receive any additional Federal educational assistance during 
the academic year. 

Eligibility requirements: A fellow must be a national of the United States or 
in this country for other than a temporary purpose. He must subscribe to the 
affidavit and oath or affirmation set forth in title X of the act. 

A fellow must have completed the baccalaureate degree or its equivalent. 
He may not have completed more than a half-year of previous graduate work 
toward the Ph. D. or equivalent degree. 

Preference will be given to applicants who are preparing to teach in institutions 
of higher education. 

Application procedure: Application forms for national defense graduate fellow- 
ships should be obtained from institutions offering approved programs (not from 
the Office of Education). 

The institutions will nominate selected applicants to the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Applications should reach participating institutions as soon as possible. 

Announcement of awards of fellowships will be made from this office. 
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Programs approved 





HUMANITIES 


American literature - 


Do 
Comparative religion 
Drama 


Dramatic arts (writing, literature, theory, and 


English (Folklore) .. 
English 

Do 

Do 


English 

English 
Do 

— and American literature. 
Do 


Far Eastern and Slavic languages and litera- 
ture. 

Far East languages and civilization 

Foreign languages and linguistics 


French and Italian 
German -_. - 

Germanic languag 

Hebraic and J Gaso-dsabio studies 
History of art 

History of art and archeology - - 
Humanities 

Modem Chinese 


Modern European languages. ib Oe soa eS 


Modern nme 
Music. ......- 
Do 


Do 
Philosophy and psychology (phenomenologi- 
cal research). 
Religious studies 
Romance 


Romance leneunees ‘and literature. | 
Romance languages ..................-.-...- a 


Russian 
Scandinavian languages and literature 


spenich and eae 


EDUCATION 


Child development 
College teachers traini 


ng 
Combined program for training college teachers. 


Comparative education....................-- 
Comparative education (European program) -- 
Education 


Institution 
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Stanford University. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 
University of North Carolina. 
Stanford University. 

Cornell University. 

Occidental College. 

Vanderbilt University. 

Dropsie College. 

Northwestern University. 

State University of Iowa. 


University of Arkansas. 
University of Buffalo. 

University of Connecticut. 

Duke University. 

University of Kansas. 

University of Mississippi. 
University of Notre Dame. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Rice Institute. 

University of Rochester. 
University of Southern California. 
Texas Technological College. 
University of Virginia. 

Washington University (8t. Louis). 
Western Reserve University. 
Claremont Co’ 

University of Oklahoma. 
University of Washington. 


University of Chicago. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Tulane University. 

University of Kansas. 

University of Texas. 


| New York University. 


Johns Ho; ae University. 
Cornell University. 
Florida State University. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Stanford University. 
baa of Colorado. 

eorge Peabody ‘Teachers College. 

Uenveaiee of Washington. 
or University. 


0. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Pennsylvania State University. 
University of Texas. 

New Sehool for Social Research. 


Brown University. 
Yulversty of Connecticut. 
eorge Washington University. 
Ueleeaty of Oregon. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Tulane University. 
Ohio University. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


University of California, Berkeley. 

University of Wash 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 

George Peabod ‘Teachers College. 

University of Michigan. 

University of oa 

University of Wyoming. 

University of Chicago. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

University of Washington. 


Cornell University. 
Rutgers University. 
Boston University. 
Northwestern University. 
Wayne State University. 
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Programs approved 


fellowships | 
allocated 





SOCIAL SCIENCES 


African studies_-_...... 
Agricultural policy 


American studies - 

7 aa a : 
Anthropology (structural linguistics) 
Business administration _- 

Fe a - 

me 


i 

Business administration (quantitative meth- 
ods in business decisionmaking). 

Comparative politics___- 
Econometrics and mathematical economics 
Economics-.- 

Fae 

Do-_. 

Do 


Do.. 

Do. 
Economics of underdev meen countries 
Foreign Affairs. : 
Government. 
History 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
History and ‘gov ernment 

Do 
History of ‘ideas. 
History of science _ 

Do.... sa : 
Ibero-American studies. .- 
Intenational business administration 
Internationa! relations (Soviet area studies) 
International studies 
Near and Middle East studies 
Non-Western political systems (department 

of anthropology). 

Political economy - 

Do_. 
Political science (international relations). 
Political science 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do__. 
Political science and. gove rnment_- 
Public administration _-- 
Quantitative business analy: sis. 
Quantitative economics 
Russian area studies__--- 
Russian and East European ‘studies. 
Russian history 
Social psychology, 
Social sciences. 
Social sciences (area a studies) . 
— : 


personality. 


Sociology and anthro ology 
and industrial behavior). 
Southeast Asia language and area studies 
Spanish and Latin American studies 

Urban community studies 


World politics, foreign policy and international | 


economics. 


RIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Anatomical, 


phy sahggat, and 
interrelationships_._---_--_-- 
Anatomy ; 
Animal ecology and wildlife conservation and 
management Se. SPP ae 


(organizational 


behavioral 


Oona wawun a > 


_— oO 


om 


noo 
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_ 
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anos 


| | 
Number of | 


Institution 





| Boston University. 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
| and Engineering. 
| University of Denver. 
| University of Utah. 
| University of North Carolina. 
| University of California, Los Angeles. 
University of Illinois. 
| Michigan State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 
| University of Minnesota. 
University of North Carolina. 


Vanderbilt University. 
University of Kentucky. 
Claremont College. 
University of Colorado. 
University of Maryland. 

| Oklahoma State University 

and Applied Science. 

University of Rochester. 

| Tulane University. 
University of Virginia. 

0. 

American University. 

| Duke University. 
Florida State University. 

| University of Kentucky. 

| University of Idaho. 
University of Mississippi. 
University of Oregon. 
University of Maine. 
Occidental College. 
Brandeis University. 

| Cornell University. 
University of Washington. 
University of New Mexico. 
University of Indiana. 
Georgetown University. 
University of Oklahoma. 
Columbia University. 
University of Washington. 


of Agriculture 


Johns Hopkins University. 

| University of Virginia. 

| University of Connecticut. 
Duke University. 
University of Idaho. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
University of Nebraska. 

| University of Oregon. 
Pennsylvania State University. 
University of Wisconsin. 
University of Indiana. 
Purdue University. 

| University of Wisconsin. 
University of Indiana. 
University of Washington. 

| State University of lowa. 
University of Minnesota. 
Mississippi State University. 

| University of Connecticut. 
University of Tennessee. 
University of Oregon. 

| Washington University (St. Louis). 


| University of Michigan. 

| St. Louis University. 

| State University of Iowa. 
| University of Kentucky. 


University of California, Davis. 

Mississippi State College. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
& Mechanic Arts. 


3 | Duke University. 


University of North Dakota. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
& Engineering. 
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Di 
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Biolog 
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Astro 
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Programs approved 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES—continued 


Rerertoteay- bet 
Do ion 


Biochemistry - -. 

Do.. 

Do : : 
Biological sc iences 
Biology -..- 
Botany 

Do 

Do 
Botany and bacteriology - - 
Botany and plant pathology--.--- 
Comparative vertebrate p ysiology-- 
Entomology. . 
Entomology and zoology 
Experimental psychology... ...---- 
Forestry 
General experimental and ‘applied experimen- 

tal payeneney-. ; as 

Genetics. 


Mic + end 
Do 
Do 
Physiology 


Physiology of parasitism. 

Plant pathology \ 

Plant science woteny and agronomy 

and soil) . 

Psychology. 
Do . 

Psychology 
Do 


-crops 


(experimental) - 


Psychology -- 
0. 
Soil science 


Veterinary medicine (pathology and nee 


ology) . 


Watershed ar ; 
Zoological phy ener. 
Zoology 


Do.. 

Do-_. 

Do a acaade eer Pome: 
Zoology, entomology, and physiology- 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES, MATHEMATICS, AND 
ENGINEERING 


Aeronautical engineering 
Aircraft and missile propulsion 
Applied mathematics 

Do 


Astronomical geophysics 
Astronomy 
Automatic computation and control (chemical 
engineering). 
Ceramics 
Chemical engineering. 
Do 
Do 
Chemistry 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Chemistry (inorganic) 
Chemistry . 

Do 

Re 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Number of 
fellowships 
allocated 


<a 


> co ne ww aw Cor OO DeOnWN WHY & wh w Www 


4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
5 
2 
2 
4 


wm bo Co Go mw w 


~ Oe 


™ Gobo 


oor We = Cr bo bo bt tO em me CO me OO 





| North Dakota A 
| University of Arkansas. 


Institution 





University of Kansas. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
& Engineering. 

University of Hawaii. 


| University of Miami, Florida. 


University of Vermont. 
University of Rhode Island. 


| University of Alabama. 


University of Idaho. 
University of Massachusetts. 
University of Washington. 
University of Arkansas. 
Colorado State University. 
University of Missouri. 
University of Nebraska. 
Mississippi State College. 


| University of Virginia. 


University of Idaho 


| Tufts University. 
| North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


& Engineering. 
University of Georgia. 
Montana State University. 
Southern Illinois University. 


| Iowa State College of Agriculture & Me- 


chanic Arts. 


| Oregon State College. 


Clemson Agricultural & Mechanical College. 
icultural College. 


University of Hawaii. 


| University of Illinois. 
| Loyola University. 
| University of Massachusetts. 


University of Miami, Florida. 
Colorado State University. 
University of Hawaii. 


| Oklahoma State University of Agriculture & 


Applied Science. 


| Kansas State College of Agriculture & Ap- 


plied Science. 


| Colorado State University. 
| University of Wyoming. 


Kansas State College of Agriculture & Ap- 
plied Science. 


| University of Massachusetts. 
| Montana State University. 
| University of Oklahoma. 


Utah State University of Agriculture & Ap- 
plied Science. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


| Illinois Institute of Technology 


Brown University. 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
Texas. 


College of 


| University of Colorado. 


University of Illinois. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Alfred University. 
| University of Delaware. 
| University of Houston. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Alabama. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


| Baylor University. 
| Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege. 


|. University of Delaware. 
| Emory University. 


Georgia Institute of Technology. 


| University of Idaho. 


University of Maine. 


| University of Massachusetts. 
| University of Mississippi. 


Ohio University. 
University of Utah. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES, MATHEMATICS, AND 
ENGINEERING—continued 


sections). (compounds with physiological re Vanderbilt University. 

ions) 

State College of Washington. 

West Virginia University. 

| Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Arizona. 

Oregon State College. 

University of Michigan. 

University of Cincinnati. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

University of Florida. 

University of Utah. 

Northwestern University. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Oklahoma. 

University of Washington. 

Montana State University. 

University of Oregon. 

University of Alabama. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Arizona. 

University of California, Berkeley. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 


California Institute of Technology. 
Florida State University. 
University of Idaho. 
University of Kansas. 
University of Kentucky. 
Lehigh University. 
Michigan State University of Agriculture 

and Applied Science. 
Montana State College. 
University of North Carolina. 
Rutgers University. 
erg - hay 

nia Polytechn 

Washington University (. Louis). 
State College of Washingto 
University of North Carolina. 


Do. 
Civil engineering and engineering mechanics. 
Computer science and technology sie 
Digital computer —~ -ypameaaes ie Mien. 6 aioe 
Dynamical astronomy -. eae. 
—— engineering 


Electrical materials. 

Energy conversion_. 
Engineering mechanics __ 
Engineering science _- 

Fluid mechanics._.....______. 
Geology Bil eadaniss cals : 


eR 
Do 


Do 1 IR 

Mathematics (functional analysis, “algebra, 

geometry). | 
aes... 


Mathematics (topology) 
ae tics 


Mesthecsatinn (statistics) 
Mathematics 


Do 
Mathematics: The theory and practice “of | 
. computing. 
anical engineering 


Mechanics of solids_- 
Physical metallurgy. ._- 
Physical organic emistry 
— 


2 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
4 
7 
4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
4 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

Stevens Institute of Technology. 

University of Arizona. 

Stevens Institute of Technology. 

University of Arizona. 

brigkes of Arkansas. 


one University. 

Univeuity of alifornia, Los Angeles. 

University of Georgia. 

Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Howard Universi 5 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 

Oregon State College. 

Oregon State College and Linfield College. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

University of South Carolina. 

A — and Mechanical College of 


Tulane University. 

West Virginia University. 
University of Louisville. 
University of Wyoming. 
University of Utah. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


University of Kentucky. 
New Mexico State University. 


ve aa chemistry 
lation chemistry 
ep materials__ 
Science of material in civil, 
mech ing. 


anical 
Solid state physics | 
= state pee and low temperature 
Sdiid state nh state phy: sics 
Statistics and 
Structural eering and Mechanics 


Theoretical physics 





Genwnnwa ~~ Oe CODD mor Gane tm tO 


Purdue University. 
The Catholic University of America. 
A a and Mechanical College of 


xaean " State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

University of Missouri. 

Vanderbilt University. 

University of Minnesota. 


eh Ww FO ae 
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SraTEMENT ON Status OF ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EpucaTion Act 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The 85th Congress made available for the initiation of the National Defense 
Education Act an interim appropriation of $40 million which has now been com- 
mitted. These funds while insufficient to fulfill the first year’s program require- 
ments have been extremely valuable in getting program actions underway in the 
States and in institutions which would otherwise have been impossible this fiscal 
year. We are now anxiously awaiting the enactment of the sup 4 peg appro- 
priation of $75 million passed by both Houses of Congress and now before the 
conference committee of both Houses. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The House of Representatives has passed the President’s request for funds for 
“Defense education activities” for fiscal year 1960 and has recommended that all 
funds requested be approved. The sums amount to $150 million as compared to 
the $115 million to be appropriated in 1959. These additional funds will permit 
important advances in all National Defense Education Act activities next year. 

A hearing on this request was held before the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions last week and we are confident that our requests will likewise receive favor- 
able consideration by that committee. The following table will summarize the 
appropriation status for fiscal years 1959 and 1960: 


Appropriation estimates and authorizations, National Defense Education Act, fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960 





Activity 1959 author- | 1959 appro- 
ization priation ! 





Title II. Student loans: 
(a) Contributions to loan funds $47, 500, 000 
(6) Loans to educational institutions (?) 
Title III. Science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage instruction: 
(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
model 
(1) Grants to States 
(2) Loans to nonprofit private schools__- 
(6) Grants to States for supervision and admin- 


Title 1V. National defense fellowships. 
Title V. Guidance, counseling, and testing: 
(2) Grants to States 
(b) Institutes for sonia personnel 
Title VJ. Rc ee training in foreign areas and 


languag 
(a) "Frain 


8 


- 


Be 
3§ 
-8 


33 
zz 


ass 
BRS 
R38 


$|82 88882 88 88 885 
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88 88 8s3 


ss sf 
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- 
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8 88 &8 §5 


rrBry 
33285 


2) 
__(b) Institutes for la 
Title VII, Educational mediums research. 
Title VIII. Grants to States for area vocational pro- 
grams 
Title X. Grants to States for statistical services _- _-- 


Ce et 
YYeFHn 


§ 83522 
2|82 28882 82 82 885 


Bs 
a. 
a2 3 


8/2 


g|8 





| 
& 
s 
g 

















' Includes interim appropriation of $40,000,000 and pending supplemental of $75,300,000 
or 


? Additional $25,000,000 authorized, as necessary, 
Federal share of loan a. 

} Estimated requiremen’ 

‘ Estimated pt a tn indefinite amount authorized but no State may receive in excess of $50,000 for 
any one fiscal year. 


Federal loans to educational institutions for non- 
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PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS 


The administrative funds appropriated by the 85th Congress last year 
enabled the Office to establish some 150 new positions of which 130 are now filled, 
When the supplemental funds become available another 128 positions will be 
authorized, including 28 in the field and 100 at headquarters. The fiscal year 
1960 budget provides for 45 additional positions to administer the new programs, 
The total staff for National Defense Education Act will include 323 positiong 
when all funds are available. In approving the funds requested for administra 
tion for fiscal year 1960 the House Committee on Appropriations commented 
favorably on the success of the Office in launching the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The rapid expansion of the Office staff has created many operating problemg 
some of which have been solved and others remain to be solved. We have been 
extremely fortunate in the caliber of new personnel recruited for the programs, 
An unusual number of highly qualified specialists have accepted assignments, in 
many cases on a temporary basis, to direct the new activities. Several of thege 
have endured financial sacrifices to serve the Office in its new ventures. However, 
it is a continuing source of difficulty that our salary structure does not enable the 
recruitment and retention of persons qualified and willing to accept career assign- 
ments on a more permanent basis. We have found time after time that the 
persons we need for high level leadership positions are receiving salaries and 
benefits at universities or in school systems in excess of these we can offer. 

The expanding staff has of course created a problem of adequate office space. 
After a period of temporary makeshifts, the Office has been provided with new 
quarters in the renovated and modernized GSA Building at 7th and D Streets SW. 

his building which has been converted from warehouse use has provided the 
additional space needed to house our new staff. However, its separation from 
the rest of the Office of Education presents a serious administrative problem 
and one which we trust will not be unduly prolonged. 

Fiscal procedures and techniques are being developed to assure adequate 
protection of the Federal interest on the one hand and to minimize Federal 
audit-type inspections on the other hand. Audits of State agency programs will 
be confined to the maximum extent possible to State agency records and thus 
avoid audits of local agencies. In the case of institutions of higher learning We 
plan to coordinate fiscal reviews with constructive accounting assistance to inst 
tutions in setting up effective systems and reports, especially in the case of the 
student loan program. It is our intention to give assistance and concentrate 
services in those institutions which evidence the greatest need for this type of help, 
These new programs have required the Office to make substantial advances in its 
fiscal services and competency. 


x 





